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The I. L.O. 


’. The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed-~ 


by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 


ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 


able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 


offices and correspondents in many countries. | 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 


and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 


ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 

The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 


ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 


tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is >. 


scrutinised by special I.L.0. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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Modern Social Security Plans 
a and Unemployment 
by 
Samuel Ecker, F.A.S. 
Consulting Actuary 
1 The purpose of this article is to examine, in terms of the Keynesian 
theory of employment, the effect on the volume of employment of modern 
3 social security plans and to suggest techniques likely to encourage em- 
ployment. The author offers it as a contribution to the study of a 
vitally important aspect of social security policy, in the hope of stimu- 
lating discussion and further investigation. 
0 
Tue Nature oF Mopern Sociar Security PLANS 
The Modern Approach 
2 he democratic mass basis of this war is clearly mirrored in the 





social objectives of the United Nations. Roosevelt's ‘freedom 
from want” adds fuel to the fire of resistance and hope among the 
poverty-stricken peasants and workers of occupied Europe and 
war-torn Asia. This newly-expressed freedom has become the 
clarion call to greater social security for all the peoples of a world 
racked with economic instability. Article V of the Atlantic Charter 
states, perhaps too succinctly and too prosaically, the objectives 
of post-war economic collaboration among the United Nations as 
being to secure “for all, improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security”. But it does formalise the desire 
of all the Governments of the United Nations to establish greater 
social security. 

Even before the war, certain trends were becoming clearly 
evident in the development of social security plans. The war has 
stepped up the tempo of this development. Yesterday, social 
reformers were working piecemeal for unemployment insurance, 
old-age pensions, health and disability insurance, and workmen’s 
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compensation—the result, a hopeless patchwork. To-day, the 
approach to social security is comprehensive and integrated. The 
Beveridge plan! in the United Kingdom, the National Resources 
Planning Board plan? and the Wagner-Murray Bill* in the United 
States, the Marsh proposals‘ in Canada, and the actual New 
Zealand programme’, all recognise the different hazards of modern 
economic life and yet emphasise the similarity in effect of each 
hazard on the economic and social fortunes of the individual. 

Social security is a social objective—a social ideal. It envisages 
a structure of society in which each member enjoys the highest 
material well-being compatible with potential productive resources. 
Pathological social conditions—continuous mass unemployment, 
unnecessary ill health, and accidents—cannot be reconciled with 
social security. Social security is an ephemeral myth until such 
social cancers are removed. The mere palliative provision of cash 
benefits is not enough. Consequently, social security is a positive 
concept, and this view of social security must be considered the 
basic and ultimate approach when more specific and limited aspects 
of social security are discussed. 

The more limited and specific approach to social security 
involves the guarantee to every member of society of the minimum 
requisites of living. This path to social security may be passive 
in effect, that is, it may have no planned effect on the volume of 
employment. It will be the purpose of this article to indicate 
methods by which this “minimum approach”’ to social security 
can produce a favourable reaction on the volume of employment. 
With this object in mind, let us now examine the modern social 
security plans in order to discover their basic principles and their 
major economic implications. 





1 Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report by Sir William BEvERIDGE. 
Cmd. 6404, 6405 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1942; American Edition: 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1942). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: “‘Social Security Plans in Great Britain’’, pp. 46-57. 

2U.S. NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING Boarp: Security, Work, and Relief 
Policies. Report of the Committee on Long-Range Work and Relief Policies to the 

National Resources Planning Board (Washington, D.C., 1942); After the War— 
Toward Security (Washington, D.C., Sept. 1942); National Resources ar. 
ment—Report for 1943, Part 1: Post-War Plan and Program (Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 1943). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943: 
““A Post-War Programme for the United States’’, pp. 462-464. 

8 The general recommendations of the National Resources Planning Board 
on social security have been incorporated in the Wagner-Murray Bill; cf. 78th 
Congress, Ist Session, S. 1161 (Washington, D.C., 1943). See also International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 247. 

’ 4 Apvisory CoMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION: Report on Social Security for 
Canada: The Requirements for Post-War Planning. By Leonard C. Marsu 
(Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1943). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 5, May 1943: “Social Security Planning in Canada’’, pp. 591-612. 

5 New ZEALAND: Social Security Act, 1938, No. 7, dated 14 Sept. 1938, as 
amended to 26 Oct. 1942. Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1942, N.Z.1. 
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In all these plans, the dichotomy of social security methods 
into social insurance and social assistance! is tending to disappear. 
The elimination of poverty, which is the test of a minimum 
social security programme, requires the fusion of all social risks 
into a unified social security plan. A social insurance approach is 
the main kernel of the Beveridge plan. Although Beveridge divides 
the benefits into several principal groups—income-maintenance 
social insurance schemes, national assistance, children’s allowances, 
health services, and rehabilitation services—the social insurance 
aspect remains predominant in most of them. Most of the benefits 
are payable as a statutory right without relation to the beneficiary’s 
means or income. Contributions paid by the beneficiary are recom- 
mended by Beveridge as a means of justifying the abolition of the 
means test and of stressing the contractual nature of the benefits. 
The beneficiary will make a single contribution, which will be broken 
up and distributed to the various constituent benefit funds for 
accounting and costing purposes. Nevertheless, Beveridge manages 
to maintain a crude relationship between the contributions of the 
beneficiary and his aggregate benefits. The amount of the single 
contribution varies according to the classification, sex, and age of 
the beneficiary; and the aggregate benefits available to the benefi- 
ciary vary in the same fashion. 

Beveridge insists, too, on the requirement of minimum contribu- 
tion conditions before the full amount of certain benefits is payable 
unconditionally, that is to say, without a means test. This require- 
ment, together with the impossibility of forecasting every conceiv- 
able risk, necessitates a general assistance scheme. General assist- 
ance, or national assistance, as Beveridge calls it, is much more 
closely akin to omnibus poor relief schemes than to social assistance. 
Social assistance covers specific social dependency needs and pro- 
vides definite maximum cash benefits or benefits in kind for each 
need. National assistance covers the totality of residual needs not 
met by social insurance and provides an amount determined entirely 





1 The social insurance method of providing social security generally includes: 


(1) The segregation of social risks with specialised insurance for each 
risk; 
(2) Contributions by prospective beneficiaries; ‘ 

(3) Some relationship between the individual’s benefits and contribu- 
tions; 

(4) The payment of social insurance benefits as a right without the 
imposition of a means test. 


The chief distinguishing features of the social assistance method of providing 
social security are: 
(1) Separate provision for selected social dependency needs; 
(2) Entire cost of social assistance financed by the State; 
(3) The application of a uniform and statutory means test. 
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by individual need. Beveridge foresees a rapid reduction in the 
extent of national assistance payments after the insured population 
has built up the minimum contribution credits. 

It is interesting to note the different approach towards the same 
objective of minimum social security contained in the Social Secur- 
ity Act adopted in New Zealand on 14 September 1938, almost 
one year prior to the outbreak of this war. With few exceptions, 
most of the income-maintenance benefits of the New Zealand social 
security programme conform to the social assistance principle. 
Although the beneficiaries make contributions, these bear only a 
slight direct relation to the prospective benefits. Every New 
Zealand resident over sixteen years of age must pay a social security 
registration fee, which varies with age and sex. It amounts to £1 
a year for men over twenty years of age and 5s. a year for youths 
aged twenty or under and for women. This differentiation points to 
a correspondence, although insignificant, between contributions 
and benefits. However, the main portion of the beneficiary’s con- 
tribution consists of a 5 per cent. levy on his income. The amount 
of the benefits, on the other hand, is either constant or varies in- 
versely with the beneficiary’s income. 

Only the superannuation benefit, which is £1710s. a year 
per person in 1943 and will increase by £2 10s. a year until it reaches 
£84 10s., is not subject to a means test. All the other cash benefits, 
including the age benefit, which will operate until the full super- 
annuation benefit is reached, are subject to a means test. However, 
the means test is a liberal one and, at all times, allows a minimum 
income that is higher than that allowed by social assistance schemes 
in other countries. In the application of the means test, uniform 
statutory rules regarding dependants’ allowances and countable 
income determine the amount of the allowance. Unlike the Beve- 
ridge plan, the payment of the full benefits under the New Zealand 
scheme is not conditional upon a minimum contribution record. 

The benefits in kind, which are concerned mainly with health 
care, are available to every New Zealand resident. This provision 
is, of course, quite similar to the Beveridge recommendation of 
comprehensive health services for all. In place of the Beveridge 
national assistance recommendation, the New Zealand social 
security plan provides ‘‘emergency benefits’, on a scale comparable 
with the other benefits, for needs not covered in the specified 
contingencies of old age, sickness, unemployment, invalidity, and 
death. 

The projected social security plans for Canada and the United 
States adopt an essentially social insurance approach, although 
both schemes provide for public assistance as a subsidiary feature. 
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Under the Marsh plan for Canada, two groups of risks are con- 
sidered: the universal risks, which are met by medical care, 
children’s allowances, funeral benefits, permanent disability, 
widows’, orphans’, and old-age pensions; and the employment 
risks, which are covered by unemployment, sickness, and maternity 
benefits, State employment projects, and workmen’s compensation. 
Both the universal and the employment benefits are payable with- 
out a means test. One of the financial bases suggested in the Marsh 
plan requires beneficiaries’ and State contributions in the case of 
the universal risks, and employers’ and State contributions for the 
employment risks. The Marsh plan does not describe the details of 
the contributory basis, so that it is not clear whether or not the 
beneficiary’s contribution is to vary with the benefits. In the 
Wagner-Murray Social Security Bill now before the United States 
Congress there is a means test only for the public assistance aspect 
of the programme. The employee’s contribution will be at the sub- 
stantial rate of 6 per cent of wages. In both the Canadian and the 
American proposals, the requirement of a beneficiary’s contribu- 
tion, the omission of a means test for the principal benefits, and the 
link between contributions and benefits point towards a funda- 
mental social insurance technique. 

One important conclusion may be drawn from this brief survey 
of the modern social security plans. There is a quickening con- 
fluence of the social insurance and the social assistance techniques. 
The unification of risks and finance and the extension of the scope 
and coverage of the plans blur the line between social insurance 
and social assistance. The desirable qualities of each technique 
have been adopted in the formation of the comprehensive plans 
which aim at minimum social security. The means test is on its 
way out.'! A beneficiary's contribution is almost unanimously pre- 
scribed. But the marriage between the beneficiary’s contribution 
and benefits, which is the foundation of private insurance, is rapidly 
dissolving. In New Zealand, the divorce has been almost com- 
pleted. The Marsh plan for Canada inclines towards the New 
Zealand contributory principle. In the Wagner-Murray Bill, the 
universal employee's contribution of 6 per cent. of wages bears a 
direct relation to the benefits varying with wages, but none whatso- 
ever to the benefits in kind, such as medical care. 


Economic Aspects of the Modern Plans 


So much by way of introduction. But we are chiefly concerned 


1 Even under the New Zealand scheme, old-age benefits, which constitute a 
high proportion of the cost of any comprehensive social security programme, 


will eventually be payable regardless of the beneficiary's means. 
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in this article with the economic effects of the modern social security 
plans on the volume of employment. For this purpose, three fun- 
damental aspects of the modern plans may be singled out for their 
impact on the national economy. 

First, let us deal with the over-all financial picture of the modern 
plans. The enormous extent of the anticipated social security 
income and disbursements may be expected to have a pronounced 
effect on the purchasing power and income distribution of the com- 
munity. Estimates of disbursements for income maintenance and 
medical care services under the schemes of New Zealand and the 
U.S.S.R. now in operation, and under the Beveridge plan, the Marsh 
plan, and the Wagner-Murray Bill, suggest that a minimum figure 
of 10 per cent. of the national income must be counted on for finan- 
cing a comprehensive social security plan. 

The division of the social security costs among the various 
groups in the community is obviously also pertinent to an under- 
standing of the over-all financial picture. Under the Beveridge 
plan, the total annual social security cost of £697 million in 1945 
is met by a State contribution of £351 million, or 50 per cent. of the 
total; beneficiaries’ contributions amounting to £194 million, or 28 
per cent.;employers’ contributions, to £137 million, or 20 per cent.; 
and miscellaneous revenue (mainly interest), to £15 million, or 2 per 
cent.! 

The following table shows the main revenue items of the New 
Zealand Social Security Fund for 1940-41.? 


Amount Percentage 
of total 


£000's 

Registration fees 604. 2 
Charge on salaries and wages 6,174.1 
Charge on other income 3,935.4 
Fines 28.1 
Grant from Consolidated Fund 

(general taxation) 3,200.0 22.9 
Other revenue 26.0 a 


beneficiaries’ 
contributions 





Total 13,967.8 100.0 





To simplify matters, the registration fees, charge on salaries and 
wages, and charge on other income may be combined to yield a 
contribution by the beneficiaries of 77 per cent. of total social secur- 
ity revenue, whereas the State contribution is 23 per cent. It must 
be borne in mind that the beneficiary’s contribution in the New 





1 It is interesting to note that in 1965, when the Beveridge plan will probably 
be in full operation, the total annual social security cost will be broken up in the 
proportions of 61 per cent. for the State, 22 per cent. for beneficiaries, 15 per cent. 
for employers, and 2 per cent. for other revenue. 

2 The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1942, p. 495. 
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Zealand plan is related to income and therefore utilises the principle 
of ability to pay. Although the beneficiary’s contribution is no- 
minally much smaller under the Beveridge plan, it is a flat-rate 
amount not related to income and consequently regressive in 
nature. The employer’s contribution under the Beveridge plan is 
proportionate to the number of employees. On the other hand, 
the New Zealand plan dispenses with the conventional employer’s 
contribution and reaches employers’ profits through the charge on 
other income. 

The financial provisions of the Wagner-Murray and Marsh 
plans have not been worked out in sufficient detail, at the present 
time, to permit of making a corresponding analysis of the methods 
of cost distribution. In introducing his Bill, Senator Wagner stated 
that ‘“‘the social insurance plan under this Bill is financed at the 
outset by equal payroll contribution of employers and employees, 
except for the payment into the fund by the Treasury to cover the 
insurance rights of war veterans”.! Employers and employees each 
contribute 6 per cent. of payroll? towards the insurance benefits 
of the programme, while the State bears the whole cost of public 
assistance. There is little doubt that, in the post-war period, a 
heavy State contribution will be necessary and desirable for the 
insurance features of the programme. The Wagner-Murray fi- 
nancial recommendations have been devised primarily as an at- 
tack on war inflation. This situation is not permanent. In any 
event, there is a much stronger emphasis on employers’ con- 
tributions in the Wagner-Murray Plan than in any of the other 
modern plans. In the Marsh Report, the financial details referring 
to the sources of revenue of the social security programme have 
not been computed.® 

The second aspect of the modern social security plans which is 
significant in a study of their economic implications is the univer- 
sality of benefits and contributions inherent in all these plans. The 
modern plans have done away with most of the former exclusions 
from benefit coverage. These exclusions were directed chiefly at 
high-income groups and at persons in certain classes of occupations 
(e.g., farming, fishing). The most pronounced acceptance of the 
principle of no exclusions from benefit coverage is found in the 
Beveridge and Marsh plans. Every British or Canadian resident, 
whatever his income or work, is covered in the plan. In New 
Zealand, coverage for some of the cash benefits is limited to the 

1 P.M. (New York), 4 June 1943. 

? Self-employed persons contribute 7 per cent. of the market value of their 
services. 

3 This is no reflection on the Marsh Report. It must be remembered that the 


Marsh Report was mainly concerned with the aims, structure, and benefits of a 
social security programme. 
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low-income groups; however, benefits in kind and the superannu- 
ation cash benefits are available to every citizen. In all the modern 
plans, the benefits have been extended to embrace every conceivable 
need, so that a national minimum standard of living is guaranteed 
to every one at all times. The Wagner-Murray plan does not quite 
attain this objective, mainly because of the omission of children’s 
allowances, and the limitation in duration of the unemployment 
benefits. Corresponding to the generality of the benefits, every 
prospective beneficiary is usually required to contribute towards 
their cost. The all-inclusiveness of benefits and contributions under 
the modern plans permits both a simplified financial and adminis- 
trative technique and a close tie-up of the social security programme 
with the general fiscal and economic plans of the State. The argu- 
ments for independent social insurance funds are strong indeed 
when coverage and scope are restricted, for then the State author- 
ities, which represent the entire population, have little right to 
interfere in the operations of a fund that is to benefit only certain 
sections of the population. While there are other arguments for 
independent funds', this one certainly loses its force when benefits 
and contributions become universal in scope and coverage. 
Finally, the third important underlying principle of all the 
modern social security plans is their emphasis on preventive and 
restorative measures. For many years, social insurance and assist- 
ance were developing various benefits in kind, such as retraining 
and rehabilitation programmes which aimed at quickly restoring 
invalided, disabled or unemployed workers to useful employment. 
These restorative devices have been brought to maturity in the 
modern plans. Thus the Beveridge plan urges comprehensive re- 
habilitation services and training benefits. The Marsh plan similarly 
recommends training and guidance facilities. The income-mainten- 
ance feature of social security programmes through the payment 
of cash benefits is vital enough, despite its passive character. An 
active approach involves a programme that purposes a diminution 
or prevention of the various risks. This positive attack explains 
the emphasis in all the modern plans on comprehensive health 
services for everyone, with particular attention to preventive 
health measures. The prevention of unemployment is an integral 
part of the Beveridge, Marsh, and National Resources Planning 
Board plans. Beveridge assumes the ‘‘maintenance of employment”’ 
in the operation of his plan. The Marsh and National Resources 
Planning Board plans go much further and specifically urge national 





1 Other arguments commonly put forward are the exclusion of detailed political 
interference, and the assurance of having funds available when the promised 
benefits are due, 
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work and investment programmes to prevent excessive unemploy- 
ment. 

These three basic aspects of modern social security plans—the 
large extent of social security income and disbursements in relation 
to national income, the universality of benefits and contributions, 
and the emphasis on preventive and restorative measures—all 
indicate a close affinity between the modern programmes and such 
essential facets of the national economy as income and employment. 

One of the greatest faults of modern capitalist society is ex- 
cessive unemployment. Unemployment of material resources and 
of labour makes impossible the maximum production of things 
and services. Labour unemployment, in addition to being an 
economic waste, breeds the other evil of idleness. While this econo- 
mic problem remains, even a minimum programme of social security 
becomes meaningless and difficult to operate. Mass unemployment 
physically precludes a successful social security scheme, because 
the total output of goods and services may be wanting for the 
conversion of the nominal cash benefits into adequate real goods 
and services. The payment of unemployment cash benefits would, 
under such conditions, connote only a redistribution of a dwindling 
real national income. Of course, the prevention of mass unemploy- 
ment is postulated in the modern social security plans. 

It is the thesis of this article that the fiscal methods and benefit 
and contribution schedules of social security plans should be de- 
signed to encourage employment as well as to assure the promised 
benefits. This aspect of social security planning would be only a 
part of a grand concerted attack on the scourge of unemployment. 
National work and investment programmes, or, possibly, State 
direction of investment, are some of the increasingly popular at- 
tacks. Beveridge refers briefly to this problem when he states that 
“it may be claimed that the plan will itself have some effect in pro- 
moting realisation of this assumption” [prevention of mass unem- 
ployment].! It has long been appreciated that social security dis- 
bursements and contributions have an immediate effect on the 
volume of employment. The delay in raising the employee’s con- 
tribution under the United States Social Security Act from the 
present 1 per cent. to the ultimate 3 per cent. is best explained in 
terms of its unfavourable influence oh employment. The numerous 
popular movements in Canada and the United States for free old- 
age pensions can no doubt be partly attributed to the helpful effect 
that such pension payments may have in cutting down unemploy- 
ment. However, the culmination of social security development in 
the modern plans along the three planes described above has further 





1 Beveridge Report, para. 442. 
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cemented the connection between social security programmes and 
the volume of employment. 


MopERN THEORIES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Before delving into the detailed relationship between the work- 
ings of the modern social security plans and the volume of employ- 
ment, it may be well to glance briefly at the modern employment 
theories. Although unemployment has long been recognised in 
economic teaching, it has generally been regarded as something 
extraneous to the main corpus of economic theory. But the exper- 
ience of the last few decades has wiped out the economists’ former 
indifference to the fact of unemployment. 

The modern approach to unemployment has received its greatest 
impetus from the works of Keynes. In his General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money', Keynes brushed away the restraining 
classical webs and set out to determine the factors influencing 
employment. Not the least of his contributions is his peculiarly 
apt and new terminology. The Keynesian system posits a number 
of generalised independent variables which determine implicitly 
the volume of employment, and a series of given data which place 
an upper limit on the volume of employment. The data are listed 
as “‘the existing skill and quantity of available labour, the existing 
quality and quantity of available equipment, the existing technique, 
the degree of competition, the tastes and habits of the consumer, 
the disutility of different intensities of labour and of the activities 
of supervision and organisation, as well as the social structure in- 
cluding the forces, other than our variables set forth below, which 
determine the distribution of the national income’’.? The indepen- 
dent variables are specified as the propensity to consume, the rate 
of interest, and the schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital. 
These variables must be regarded as analytical tools. Although the 
functional relationships defining them are invaluable in isolating 
the most powerful determining factors, it is only approximately 
and with great difficulty that they can be applied statistically. 

The propensity to consume is defined as ‘‘the functional relation- 
ship between a given level of income in terms of wage units and the 
expenditure on consumption out of that level of income’”’.* The 
propensity to save is the obverse of this propensity to consume. 
Propensity is a rather deceptive term for it signifies mainly the 





1 John Maynard Keynes: The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money (London, Macmillan and Co., 1936). Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, Oct. 1936, pp. 435-454: ‘Mr. Keynes’ General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money”, by A. P. LERNER. 

2 J. M. Keynes: op. cit., p. 245. 

3 Ibid., p. 90. 
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desire to consume rather than the fact of consumption. Hansen 
therefore prefers the more apposite term of the consumption-income 
schedule. The propensity-to-consume function thus shows the 
proportion of aggregate spendable income? that is spent on consump- 
tion goods at each aggregate level of income. It therefore emphasises 
the obvious truth that the amount of aggregate consumption is 
mainly determined by the amount of aggregate income. However, 
increments in aggregate income will not always beget identical in- 
crements in consumption expenditure. Poor people spend a larger 
proportion of increments in income than rich people. Therefore, 
an increment in aggregate income which accrues mainly to poor 
people will result in larger expenditures on consumption goods than 
an identical increment in aggregate income received mainly by 
rich people. 

The propensity to consume determines the amount of output, 
at a given point of time, directed to consumption goods; and the 
schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital in combination with 
the rate of interest decides the amount of output classed as invest- 
ment goods. The marginal efficiency of a particular type of capital 
asset is defined ‘‘as being equal to that rate of discount which 
would make the present value of the series of annuities given by the 
returns expected from the capital asset during its life just equal 
to its supply price’’.* As the investment in a particular type of 
capital asset increases, the marginal physical productivity of this 
asset, after a certain period of time, decreases; and, at the same 
time, its supply price rises. For both these reasons, the marginal 
efficiency of a particular type of capital asset decreases as invest- 
ment in the asset increases. The schedule of the marginal efficiency 
of a particular type of capital asset indicates the marginal efficiency 
of the asset for each level of investment in it. Similarly, the schedule 
of the marginal efficiency of capital expresses a generalised relation- 
ship between the marginal efficiency of and the level of investment 
in all forms of capital assets. Keynes stresses the psychological and 
subjective nature of this schedule. It is the expected returns that 
determine the marginal efficiency of capital. These expected returns 
will naturally be influenced by the actual returns; but they are 
chiefly influenced by the attitudes and prejudices of the entre- 
preneur towards future business conditions and the unstable and 
exaggerated valuations put by the modern stock markets on capital 
assets. 





1 Alvin H. Hansen: Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles (New York, W. W 
Norton & Company, 1941), pp. 227-260. 

2 An individual’s spendable income may be construed as that portion of his 
income which he may voluntarily choose either to spend in goods and services 
or to save. 

* 3]. M. Keynes: op. cit., p. 135. 
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The level of investment will be increased until the marginal 
efficiency of capital equals the complex of market rates of interest. 
For until this equality is attained, the entrepreneur can expect to 
gain by increasing the rate of investment. Keynes looks upon the 
rate of interest as the connecting link between the desire for liquidity 
and the supply of money. In a monetary economy, liquidity prefer- 
ence denotes the desire for money in preference to securities. If the 
liquidity preference and the supply of money changed simultane- 
ously and equally, the interest rate would remain constant. A 
greater desire for liquidity and an unchanged or smaller supply 
of money would force up interest rates. Conversely, a diminution 
in the liquidity incentive and an unchanged or larger supply of 
money would lower interest rates. The supply of money is deter- 
mined by banking and fiscal policy. The liquidity incentive is related 
to the volume and value of all business transactions—for more cash 
is needed to do more business. But the liquidity incentive is also 
largely psychological and related to individual and institutional 
expectations. 

Changes in the volume of employment can occur through 
changes in any one of the three Keynesian variables. In actual 
practice, all the variables often move together. For example, a 
state of optimism generates an increase in the propensity to con- 
sume, as well as a step-up in the schedule of the marginal efficiency 
of capital and a lessening of the liquidity motive. All these favour 
increased employment. But in order to simplify the process, we 
shall assume that, owing to some initial stimulating impulse (for 
example, an important invention), the schedule of the marginal 
efficiency of capital is pushed upwards, and that the remaining 
determinants are not immediately affected. Let us start from a 
position of unemployment.! The output of investment goods is 
increased until the marginal efficiency of capital equals the market 
rate of interest. If the additional income produced by this new 
investment were all saved, employment would only increase by the 
amount required to produce this new investment. But part of this 
additional income will be spent on consumption goods and services. 
The ensuing increased receipts of consumption goods industries 
will promote an increased production of consumption goods. The 
marginal propensity to consume describes the proportion of the 
increment of income that is spent, 7.e., not saved. The higher the 
marginal propensity to consume, the greater will be the increase 
in employment due to the dose of new investment. The increased 





‘In a position of full employment, an upward movement in the marginal 
efficiency of capital would involve a switchover from the production of consump- 
tion goods to the production of investment goods. 
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employment resulting from a change in the marginal efficiency of 
capital may also breed changes favourable to employment in the 
propensity-to-consume function and in the liquidity-preference 
schedule. The expansion in employment may accordingly become 
cumulative. 

The initial fillip to an expansion in employment may also arise 
from an increase in the propensity to consume’, that is to say, an 
increase in aggregate consumption at a given level of income, due, 
let us say, to propaganda in favour of less saving. Assuming there 
is no change in the marginal efficiency of capital or the rate of 
interest, the enhanced receipts of consumption goods firms will 
stimulate the output of consumption goods and employment in 
consumption goods industries. Keynes develops the concept of the 
investment multiplier to express mathematically the increment in 
total employment arising from a given dose of additional employ- 
ment in investment activities. A corresponding concept, for ex- 
ample, a consumption multiplier, could probably be devised to repre- 
sent the increase in total employment brought about by a given 
amount of additional employment in the consumption goods in- 
dustries. The increased receipts of consumption goods business 
groups would no doubt affect the expectation of future receipts and 
would consequently move upward the schedule of the marginal 
efficiency of capital. An expansion of employment would then be 
generated by the combination of both the propensity-to-consume 
and the marginal-efficiency-of-capital factors. 

We have discussed the Keynesian theory of employment because 
it affords us powerful tools with which to examine the effect of the 
modern social security plans on the volume of employment. If the 
modern plans are to be deliberately designed and administered to 
aid in the attack on unemployment, a few remarks about the cyclical 
course of the volume of unemployment would be in order at this 
stage. The social security techniques might have to be adapted 
according to the period of the business cycle. The full course of the 
business cycle is marked by four distinct periods, namely, prosper- 
ity, downturn or crisis, depression, and upturn or revival.? Both 
prosperity and depression are self-generating processes; in other 
words, there are inherent factors in the prosperity period that make 
for expansion of employment, and, correspondingly, others in the 
depression period that cause a continuous contraction of employ- 





1 Under full employment an increase in the propensity to consume will involve 
a saya from the production of investment goods to the production of consump- 
tion s. 

* For a detailed examination of the characteristics of each period, see LEAGUE 
or Nations: Prosperity and Depression, by Gottfried von Haserier (Series 
L.O.N. Publications I], Economic and Financial, 1939, II.A. 4 (1), Geneva, 
third edition, 1941), Part II. 
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ment. During the prosperity period, optimistic expectations of the 
future and the fact of rising incomes and profits are continuously 
raising the schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital and the 
propensity to consume. The rate of interest begins to rise in the 
latter phases of the prosperity period because the supply of money 
does not keep pace with the increased monetary needs of income 
and business transactions. Conversely, during the depression 
phase, a falling marginal efficiency of capital, a falling propensity 
to consume, and a falling supply of money, as well as a greater 
desire for liquidity, all combine to cause a spiralling contraction 
of employment. ~ 

In order to eliminate recurring periods of mass unemployment 
and to assure fuller employment at all times, Keynes urges a three- 
pronged attack, aimed at the socialisation of investment, the lower- 
ing of the interest rate, and the redistribution of income. Fluctua- 
tions in employment are principally due to the inherent instability 
of the schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital; and the ensuing 
instability in the rate of investment cannot, therefore, be overcome 
except by State control and direction of investment. It is a moot 
point whether investment can be successfully socialised without 
socialising all economic activity. A redistribution of income and a 
permanent lowering of the interest rate, which would reduce rentier 
incomes, would undoubtedly increase the propensity to consume 
and would therefore produce a higher volume of employment. 


SomE THEORISING ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIAL 
SECURITY PROGRAMMES AND THE VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Effect of Social Security Programmes on the Keynesian Variables 
and Data 


The analysis of the relationship between social security methods 
and the volume of employment will be divided into two parts. 
In this part, we shall discuss the relationship generally, and then, 
in the following part, we shall apply the general conclusions to the 
modern social security plans outlined above. The operations of 
the plans affect most of the variables and data of the Keynesian 
system. This system is really a calculus of employment and there- 
fore affords a means of studying the effects of the modern social 
security plans on the volume of employment. 

Social security plans affect primarily the propensity to consume. 
Over any period of time, social security disbursements may be fi- 
nanced by three methods, all of which affect the propensity to 
consume. The first method is the direct transference of income from 
certain groups to other groups in the community, through social 
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insurance contributions and general taxes. The degree to which 
this transference affects the aggregate propensity-to-consume func- 
tion is determined by the disparity between the propensity to con- 
sume of the social security beneficiaries and the propensity to con- 
sume of the payers, the payers being either contributors or general 
taxpayers. The higher the propensity to consume cf the beneficiary 
and the lower the propensity to consume of the payer, the greater 
will be the increase in the aggregate propensity to consume. 

The second method of financing social security disbursements is 
through the ‘sale of securities by the Government or the social 
security agencies to the public, that is, to any person or institution 
outside the banking system. Under this method, aggregate 
consumption expenditures will be increased, without any change in 
aggregate income’, by transferring funds from idle savings to social 
security beneficiaries. A change in the relationship between con- 
sumption and income, or, using the Keynesian terminology, in the 
propensity-to-consume function, must therefore follow. 

The third method of financing social security disbursements is 
through ‘the sale of securities, by the Government or ‘the social 
security agencies, to the banking system, or through the direct 
creation of money by the Government. The effect of this method on 
the propensity to consume is similar to that of the second method, 
for this method also increases consumption expenditures without 
corresponding increases in income.? As we shall see below, however, 
the second and third methods have different effects on the rate of 
interest and, therefore, may diversely affect the volume of employ- 
ment. They tend to raise the propensity to consume if, during 
a given period, there is an excess of total social security disburse- 
ments over social security contributions and taxes. If, on the 
other hand, there is, during a given period, an excess of social 
security contributions and taxes over social security disbursements, 
this excess will be invested in securities purchased either from the 

1 This statement might be further explained. All social security disbursements 
may be divided into two types. The first type includes most of the income- 
maintenance cash benefits,.such as old-age, unemployment, and sickness benefits. 
The disbursement of this type of social security benefit does not involve the crea- 
tion of capital. It is for this reason that the receipt of such a social security benefit 
is not considered income. The statement above to which this footnote refers 
only holds true for’this first type of social security benefit. 

The second type, covering vocational training and rehabilitation, organisation 
of employment exchanges, preventive health measures, and new health facilities, 
definitely adds to the nation’s capital in the form of enhanced skills and health. 
Therefore, the disbursements of these benefits should be considered as additions 
to income provided they are financed by idle savings or new money. These 
benefits can be fitted into the Keynesian system by regarding them as the caus- 
ation of a shift in the marginal:efficiency of capital, rather than in the propensity 
to consume. This second type of social. security benefit may appropriately be 


termed a social security investment benefit. 
? See qualification in preceding footnote. 
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banking system or from the public. Under the latter conditions, 
the aggregate propensity to consume will drop because, owing to 
contributions and taxes, consumption expenditures are falling 
more quickly than income. To obtain the total effect of social 
security finance on the propensity to consume, it is necessary to 
weigh the effect, both of the social security cash deficits or surpluses 
that may occur under the second and third methods, and of the in- 
come-redistribution aspects of the first method of social security 
finance. 

The proximate effect of social security finance and methods on 
the schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital is more tenuous 
in nature. Changes in the propensity to consume caused by the 
social security programme will probably influence the schedule of 
the marginal efficiency of capital through the resultant changes in 
entrepreneurial receipts. However, we are here concerned with the 
direct effect of social security methods on the schedule. Since the 
marginal efficiency of capital is defined in terms of expected returns, 
any psychological effect which a social security programme may 
have on entrepreneurial expectations will affect the marginal 
efficiency of capital. The contributory bases of the programme will 
also influence this variable. Employers’ contributions increase the 
supply or cost price of capital goods, and the supply price is one 
of the determinants of the marginal efficiency of capital. 

The Keynesian definition of the marginal efficiency of capital 
is much more appropriate for private investment activity than for 
public or State investment activity. Under many forms of public 
investment, particularly those which are designed for the express 
purpose of improving employment, the simplicity of the Keynesian 
terminology and technique, in which the level of investment is 
raised until the marginal efficiency of capital equals the market 
rate of interest, vanishes. Certain social security disbursements 
and State expenditures for various projects definitely raise the 
general level of investment. Such increases in the level of invest- 
ment can only be interpreted in terms of the Keynesian variables 
as a step-up in the schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital. 
This step-up does not literally signify an increase in the expected 
returns of capital assets. For purposes of social security analysis, 
the definition of the marginal efficiency of capital may be extended 
to include, not only changes in expected returns, but also changes 
in the expected utility or desirability of State projects or social 
security investment disbursements. Asa practical illustration of this 
extended definition, let us suppose that the social security authori- 
ties decide to inaugurate a wide health prevention programme. 
This programme would necessitate the construction of hospi- 
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tals, clinics, and equipment, in other words, various types of capital 
assets. These capital assets constitute new investment. Their 
construction may be attributed to the increased desirability of a 
certain type of social security investment disbursement and, there- 
fore, to a step-up in the marginal efficiency of capital, in terms of 
our extended definition of this variable. 

The rate of interest relates the liquidity-preference function 
to the supply of money. When a person has greater security, he 
requires less cash to protect himself against various social and 
economic contingencies. Therefore, an enlargement of a social 
security programme through an increase in coverage, amount of 
benefits, or risks covered will cut down the need for liquidity and 
therefore reduce the liquidity function even before any benefits 
are paid out. Any lessening in the liquidity function not counter- 
acted by a fall in the supply of money will decrease the rate of 
interest and therefore, other things being equal, increase the volume 
of employment. In addition, the actual operations of a social 
security programme will affect the rate of interest through changes 
in the supply of money. When there is a surplus of social security 
contributions and taxes over social security disbursements during 
any period, this surplus may be invested in securities purchased 
either from the public or from the banking system. If the securities 
are purchased from the public, the supply of money remains the 
same. But if the securities are bought from the banks, the supply 
of money goes down by a corresponding amount and, if no other 
influences are at work, the rate of interest will rise. When the sum 
of social security contributions and taxes is less than the social 
security disbursements during any period, the deficiency may be 
met through the sale of securities by the Government or the social 
security agencies either to the public or to the banks. Securities 
sold to the public will not alter the supply of money, whereas secur- 
ities sold to the banks will raise the supply of money and, other 
things being equal, will lower the rate of interest. 

We have discussed, briefly, the effect of social security finance 
and methods on each of the Keynesian variables in isolation. But 
these variables are not entirely independent of each other, and the 
social security programme affects all the variables simultaneously. 
The structure of the programme must then be studied along with 
its operations in order to appreciate the total effect on the volume 
of employment. The manner in which these isolated analyses may 
be used to show the combined effects of the social security pro- 
gramme on all the variables will appear from the following illustra- 
tion. Let us suppose that the financial operations and the contribu- 
tion-benefit structure of a social security programme raise the pro- 
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pensity to consume during a certain period. Provided there is 
unemployment, and provided the other variables “stay put’’, a 
higher propensity to consume will augment the volume of employ- 
ment. If the social security deficit, which may have accompanied 
and caused the higher propensity to consume, is financed by bank 
credit—e.g., through the sale of securities to banks—a tendency 
to reduce the interest rate would be provoked.! The ensuing drop 
in the interest rate would accentuate the favourable reaction on 
the volume of employment emanating from the higher propensity 
to consume. On the other hand, the existence of a social security 
deficit may have a depressing effect on the expectations of the busi- 
ness community. These lowered expectations would decrease the 
marginal efficiency of capital and would therefore offset, in some 
degree, the other favourable effects on employment.’ 

Modern social security programmes affect not only the three 
variables of the Keynesian system but also the data that are 
assumed constant in the Keynesian theory of employment. The 
supply of labour is one of the main data. These programmes, in many 
ways, directly change the effective supply of labour. Consequently, 
they affect not only the demand for labour, through the medium 
of the three variables, but also the supply of labour. It is unneces- 
sary to dilate upon the manifest effect of the vocational training, 
preventive health, and rehabilitation features of the programmes 
upon the supply of labour. Vocational rehabilitation converts the 
unemployable into employable though unemployed persons. In 
addition, the supply of labour is increased through each worker's 
enhanced potential productivity accruing from the vocational 
training projects. Again, every day of sickness that is avoided by a 
preventive health programme adds another labour-day unit to the 
supply of labour. The conditions of the old-age retirement pro- 
gramme obviously affect the labour supply. 

The effective labour supply varies in direct proportion to 
changes in the mobility of labour, both geographical and occupa- 
tional. On the whole, modern social security plans probably accele- 
rate the mobility of labour. In order to keep the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits at a minimum, an efficient system of employment 
exchanges becomes imperative. Nevertheless, there are certain 
aspects of social security programmes that definitely retard the 





1 The drop in interest rate may be inconsequential, because most of the in- 
creased supply of money may be absorbed into satisfying the increased consump- 
tion expenditures. A social security deficit financed by the sale of securities to 
the public will probably tend to raise the interest rate because of the increased 
need of cash for income and business transactions. 

2 A social security deficit might also increase the desire for liquidity and, 
consequently, lead to a rise in the interest rate. 
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mobility of labour. When unemployment benefits are payable as a 
matter of right, it is extremely difficult to compel a man to accept a 
job either in a lower paid occupation or many miles away from his 
home. When unemployment benefits are payable under charity 
sanctions or when there are no unemployment benefits, unemployed 
persons may more successfully be induced to move their residence 
or accept a different type of job. Propaganda, as well as a certain 
measure of compulsion, may partially overcome these influences 
obstructing the mobility of labour. 


Social Security Programmes and the Business Cycle 


To what extent can the operations and structure of social secur- 
ity programmes mitigate the business cycle? Primarily, a social 
security programme which continuously maintains at a high level 
the propensity to consume, or, in other words, the aggregate con- 
sumption expenditures, will establish a base below which employ- 
ment cannot fall. It is for this reason that social security deficits 
must be planned during the depression phase of the business cycle. 
Deficits are used here in the cash sense of an excess of current 
social security disbursements over current social security contribu- 
tions and taxes. In this sense the net sale of securities earmarked 
for the social security funds would constitute a cash deficit in the 
fund. Consequently, an extension of benefits to new groups, an 
addition of new benefits, or an increase in benefits, provided that 
these benefits are financed by deficits and not by increased aggregate 
contributions, might well be introduced during depression periods 
in order to stimulate the volume of employment. Social security 
investment disbursements, since they are controllable, can be timed 
to occur principally during the depression phase of the business 
cycle. 

If variations in the contribution-benefit schedules of social 
security programmes are practicable, they should coincide with 
the prosperity and depression phases of the business cycle. The 
amount of the individual social security benefit is generally fixed 
in relation to the minimum needs and contributions of the benefi- 
ciary. It may therefore be impracticable to change these benefits 
periodically to suit the swings of the business cycle. However, it 
may be feasible to make the contribution schedule conform to these 
swings. The depression period would then see a reduction in the 
rate of contributions. This action would either create or increase 
the social security cash deficit described above. 

The desirability of the converse operation, namely, of raising 
the rate of contributions during the prosperity period, is open to 
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question. Only when there is continuous full employment would 
a policy of raising the contribution rate be sensible and economic. 
It would appear that only during wartime is this essential condition 
clearly fulfilled. War conditions have brought about full employ- 
ment. Even the prosperity phases of the last few business cycles 
have not given employment opportunities to everyone. A rise in 
the contribution rate might conceivably bring down the level of 
investment, even during a period of prosperity, by adversely affect- 
ing the marginal efficiency of capital and the rate of interest. The 
reduced consumption expenditures will decrease the actual returns 
from capital goods, while the increased contributions levied on 
employers will increase the supply or cost price of capital goods: 
both these factors will combine to cut down the marginal efficiency 
of capital. In addition, the social security surpluses that may result 
from such higher contributions may be so invested as to diminish 
the supply of money and therefore raise the interest rate. Of course, 
other influences will very likely be working in the other direction 
to raise the level of investment, so that higher contributions may 
only serve to check or stop the growth in investment activities— 
a check which may sometimes be highly desirable. 

The upshot of this discussion of the efficacy of the contribution- 
variation technique in curing the business cycle is that, while the 
lowering of contribution rates is always desirable during the depres- 
sion phase, the desirability of raising contributions during pros- 
perity is uncertain. This conclusion points naturally to a gradual 
reduction in contribution rates over a long period to a level which 
is consonant with the growing consumption goods potentiality of 
our economic machine. The minimum retiring age is one of the few 
aspects of the benefit schedule that may possibly be shuffled with 
changes in the course of the business cycle. Practically, it would 
be inadvisable to lower the minimum retiring age, and consequently 
to reduce the supply of labour, for the express purpose of decreasing 
numerically the number of unemployed; for a reduction in the 
minimum retiring age must be recognised as a reduction in the level 
of potential output. The retiring age should be lowered only for 
reasons of health or when the advantages of a higher potential 
output are outweighed by the leisure and happiness produced by 
earlier retirement. A reduction in the retiring age also tends to 
become permanent, and only strong emotional factors may warrant 
a raising of the retiring age in order to produce more goods, for 
example, during a war.! 





1A reduction in the minimum retiring age, in a period of unemployment, 
would undoubtedly lead to a higher propensity to consume and might therefore 
tend to raise the level of employment. However, because of the impracticability 
of frequently varying the minimum retiring age, such a procedure should only 
be applied under extreme circumstances, such as a deep depression. 
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It is problematical whether a social security programme can 
by itself prevent a crisis or actuate a revival. Even Keynes’ recom- 
mendation of the socialisation of investment activities may not be 
drastic enough to surmount the critical phases of the business cycle. 
In so far as social security programmes keep the extent of the con- 
traction phase of the business cycle down to a minimum, both the 
crisis and the revival phases lose their acuity. 










MopERN SociAL SEcuRITY PLANS AS INSTRUMENTS FOR THE 
EXPANSION OR MAINTENANCE OF EMPLOYMENT 







So far we have outlined the general relationship between social 
security programmes and the volume of employment. It remains 
now to apply this general theory to the modern social security plans 
whose development and essential characteristics have already been 
depicted. The views here expressed should not be regarded as 
definitive. They are thrown out chiefly to call attention to some 
of the more subtle implications of modern social security plans. 
A whole battery of technical and administrative arguments may be 
put forward to justify, for example, imposing an employer’s con- 
tribution or establishing a close connection between beneficiaries’ 
contributions and benefits. But if either of these aspects of social 
security plans can be shown to have an adverse effect on employ- 
ment, all the technical arguments in the world supporting such 
methods become nugatory. The discussion of the relationship 
between modern social security plans and the volume of employ- 
ment can be divided conveniently into three sections; (1) structure 
of benefit and contribution schedules; (2) methods of finance; and 
(3) the administrative relationship between the social security 
authorities and other governmental authorities. 





















Structure of Benefit and Contribution Schedules 






The separation of beneficiaries’ contributions and benefits is 
almost complete in the New Zealand plan, while the Beveridge 
plan retains a small relationship, and the Wagner-Murray Bill 
implies a fairly close connection, between contributions and bene- 
fits. Two important facts emerge from the degree of the relationship 
between contributions and benefits. First, the closer the relation- 
ship between beneficiaries’ contributions and benefits, the less will 
the social security plan perform the function of transferring income 
from high-income to low-income groups. This statement can be 
illustrated in the following fashion. Let us suppose that each bene- 
ficiary under a sickness plan makes a contribution which is the 
actuarial equivalent of his prospective benefits. This would denote 
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a 100 per cent. relationship between: the beneficiary’s contribu- 
tion and benefits, and would effect no redistribution of income 
between various income classes. The farther the individual’ bene- 
ficiary’s: contribution deviates from the prospective benefits, the 
greater will be the effect on the redistribution of income between 
various income classes. Because of this relationship: between con- 
tributions and benefits, the New Zealand plan exerts the greatest 
upward pressure on the level of consumption expenditures (i.e., 
the propensity to consume), while the Wagner-Murray plan, as at 
present constituted, would realise’ the smallest increase in the 
amount of consumption expenditures. In this respect, the Bever- 
idge plan is closer to the New Zealand plan than to the Wagner- 
Murray Bill. 

Secondly, a close association between the beneficiary’s: contri- 
bution and benefits makes it difficult, if not impossible, to use 
the contribution-variation technique for the purpose of dissolving 
in a measure the cyclical fluctuations:in employment. This much 
can be said, however, in favour of the Wagner-Murray plan: the 
initially high beneficiary’s contribution, to be introduced during 
full employment, makes possible a greater degree of contribution 
reduction during a depression, once a clearer separation of the 
contribution and benefit aspects of social security plans is decided 
upon. 

Is there any rationale for the substantial employer’s. contribu- 
tion in the modern social security plans? Or may that contribu- 
tion be likened to the fiscal method of the sales tax, which most 
economists denounce but which, nevertheless; for reasons of pe- 
litical expediency, is still commonly used by many Governments? 
Beveridge rather apologetically lists a number of reasons for con- 
tinuing the system of employers’ contributions under his plan. 
Some of these reasons are, first, the advantages gained by the em- 
ployer through greater security for his employees, and, secondly, 
the benefit to the social security fund flowing from the representa- 
tion of employers in its administration.! None of the reasons given 
is particularly compelling. There is, however, one strong theoretical 
argument for a certain type of employer’s contribution. Such con- 
tributions could vary with the risk in each firm or industry. In 
the case of workmen’s compensation, the higher the hazard of in- 
dustrial accident and disease, the higher would be the employer’s 
contribution. Similarly, for unemployment insurance, employers 
with higher unemployment rates, whether or not such conditions 
are the fault of the employer, would be assessed higher contribu- 





1 Cf,. Beveridge Report, para, 276, 
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tions. The justification for such procedure would be twofold. 
First, employers’ contributions proportionate to risk might, to a 
certain extent, diminish or prevent the occurrence of the risk. 
This is the reason put forward by Beveridge for differential em- 
ployers’ contributions for workmen’s compensation.! Secondly, 
such differential contributions might result in a more efficient 
social and economic costing. Industries with a greater inherent 
risk have a greater real cost, and the prices for their products 
should indicate this greater real.cost. These are theoretical argu- 
ments, and these differential contributions may be difficult, if not 
impossible; to carry out in practice.? 

However, the employer’s contribution in the Beveridge and 
Wagner-Murray plans does not vary according to risk but rather 
according to the number of employees on the payroll. There is 
little choice between the flat-rate and the percentage-of-payroll 
methods of fixing the employer’s contribution; although the per- 
centage-of-payroll type may lend a little encouragement to the 
hiring of low-wage employees. In any event, a strong case can be 
made out against the whole principle of the Beveridge and Wagner- 
Murray type of employer’s contribution. In the first place, an 
employer’s contribution of any type may create a competitive 
disadvantage in international trade. Of much greater consequence 
is the argument that these contributions may produce an adverse 
or neutral effect on the volume of employment, but are unlikely to 
produce a favourable effect. This argument is complicated; it may 
be simplified somewhat in the following manner.* 

Let us assume that all social security disbursements are financed 
by employers’ contributions. An employer’s contribution is a pro- 
duction cost that corresponds to wages. Therefore, the contribu- 
tion, by increasing the cost price of capital goods, reduces the 
marginal efficiency of capital and, other things being equal, cuts 
down the level of investment. But the corresponding social security 
disbursements to beneficiaries with a high propensity to consume 
tend to raise the level of consumption expenditures and therefore 
to stimulate the production of consumption goods. Nevertheless, 


1 It is also the justification for the Wisconsin plan of financing unemployment 
insurance. 

2 The differentiation in employers’ contributions for certain risks might, in 
theory at any rate, be carried out as follows: for the unemployment risk, only 
the costs of seasonal unemployment and those aspects of cyclical and techno- 
logical unemployment which can be attributed to the structure of the individual 
firm or industry would be utilised to determine the degree of differentiation; for 
the old-age risk, only the increase in cost due to the lowering of the normal retire- 
ment age attributable to the special nature of certain industries and occupations; 
and for the risk of industrial accident and disease, the entire cost. 

3 For a discussion of the complications due to monopoly conditions, differ- 
ences in the labour-capital composition of firms, etc., cf. Seymour E. Harris: 
Economics of Social Security (New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1941). 
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it is quite improbable, except where the employer’s contribution 
is absorbed in monopoly profits, that the increased employment in 
consumption goods industries will more than offset the lower pro- 
duction in capital goods industries. Even assuming an equality 
of employers’ contributions and social security disbursements, 
there is bound to be, in addition, a time-lag between the assessment 
of the employers’ contributions and the disbursement of social 
security benefits. This time-lag would no doubt increase the un- 
favourable effects on employment. If the contributory basis of a 
social security plan is to be designed to promote greater employ- 
ment, it would be a much “safer bet’’ to rely chiefly on contribu- 
tions from beneficiaries, from high-income groups, and from deficit 
financing. 

There is one other aspect of the effect of the contribution- 
benefit schedules in modern social security plans on the volume 
of employment that must be considered, and that is the age and 
other conditions of the old-age benefits. The Beveridge plan makes 
the receipt of the old-age benefit conditional upon retirement from 
work. “To give a full subsistence income to every citizen on his or 
her reaching the age of sixty-five or sixty would impose an un- 
justifiable and harmful burden on all citizens below that age.’”! 
This is the paramount reason given for the retirement condition. 
In order to counteract the reduction in labour supply and therefore 
in potential output, Beveridge advises that a bonus or additional © 
pension should be paid to all beneficiaries retiring from work at an 
age above the minimum of sixty-five for men and sixty for women. 
The Marsh Report follows the same general line. 

It seems clear, however, that in spite of the slight encourage- 
ment given in the Beveridge and Marsh plans to persons continuing 
work after the minimum retiring ages, an absolutely unconditional 
old-age benefit would stimulate even more the desire to work of 
older people. Both the New Zealand and the U.S.S.R. social security 
plans provide absolutely unconditional old-age benefits.2. In the 
U.S.S.R., the old-age benefit is probably regarded as a reward for 
long meritorious service*; in addition, while there continues to be 
a scarcity of things, every possible encouragement should be given 
to aged people to continue working. Under the unconditional 
pensions of New Zealand and the U.S.S.R., by continuing work 
after the minimum retiring age, the beneficiary gains his full wages, 
while, under the Beveridge conditional pensions, he gains only 





1 Beveridge Report, para. 244. 

2 This statement applies only to the superannuation allowance benefit and 
not to the age benefit of the New Zealand plan. 

*’ A minimum period of working service is required before pension is payable 
in the U.S.S.R. 
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the excess of his wages over the rising old-age benefit.' In capitalist 
society, where unemployment is a serious problem, unconditional 
old-age benefits have a further argument in their favour—that they 
raise the level of consumption expenditures, and, consequently, the 
level of employment, much more than the Beveridge type of con- 
ditional benefits do.? 

Most of the arguments advanced above support a form of con- 
tribution-benefit schedule in which there is an almost complete 
divorce between beneficiaries’ contributions and benefits, and in 
which employers’ contributions have been abolished. The main 
plank of the argument has been that such a contribution-benefit 
schedule would most expeditiously diminish unemployment and 
smooth out the business cycle. Then, why not do away completely 
with beneficiaries’ contributions? Numerous auxiliary reasons, 
outside the realm of the effect on employment, have been proposed 
to support the principle of beneficiaries’ contributions, all of which 
have some force.’ If a beneficiary’s contribution must be levied, 
it might consist of a token contribution plus a contribution gradua- 
ted in relation to income, or plus a contribution that is a constant 
percentage of income, so that the total contribution will have the 
least repressive effect on employment. Social security benefits 
should be both adequate and consistent with the existing wage 
structure and should not be related at all to the amount or number 
of beneficiaries’ contributions. The useful break-up of risks in the 
Marsh Report into universal and employment risks affords a workable 
demarcation between benefits that might be invariable in amount 
and benefits that might vary with wages. 

Do these ideas conflict with the social security principles dis- 
cussed in the first part of this article? The evolution of all the 
modern social security plans has been in the direction of a fusion 
of the social insurance and social assistance techniques into an 
integrated minimum social security approach. Benefits are becom- 
ing more and more related to minimum need without any income 
or means conditions, while beneficiaries’ contributions are progress- 
ing towards another fiscal method of raising revenue. The univer- 





1 In order to illustrate this point, let us assume that wages are $900 per year 
and the old-age benefit is $400 per year. Under the U.S.S.R. and New Zealand 
unconditional old-age benefit plans, a person’s total income would be $1,300 per 
year if he continues working after retiring age, while it would be $400 per year 
if he retires from work; in other words there is a gain of $900 as a result of continu- 
ing to work. Under the Beveridge plan, the corresponding income figures are 
cm $400 per year, that is a gain of only $500 as a result of continuing to 
work. 

* One danger that may be difficult to avoid is the downward pressure on wages 
— by the lowered supply price of workers receiving unconditional old-age 

nefits. 

* Cf. Beveridge Report, para. 274. 
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sality of benefits and contributions in all the modern plans makes 
the modern social security programme analogous to a group insur- 
ance policy in which the group is society. All the social and econo- 
mic risks are pooled and society provides the benefits through 
financial methods that will stimulate employment as well as meet 
certain social insurance requisites (e.g., some form of beneficiary’s 
contribution, and certainty of benefit payment). With a realisation 
of the significance of the structure of the contribution-benefit 
schedule in influencing employment, the contribution-benefit 
schedules of the modern social security plans will undoubtedly 
be redesigned to stimulate most favourably the volume of employ- 


ment. 
Methods of Finance 


The financial methods of social security programmes are de- 
termined, to a large extent, by the structure of their contribution- 
benefit schedules. If the over-all benefits rise over a period of 
time, then either the over-all contributions must rise pro tanto, 
or the cash deficit must be financed by the sale of new securities 
(that is, by borrowing), by direct credit creation, by the interest 
on existing securities, or by the sale of existing securities held by 
the social security authorities. In this context, social security 
contributions are restricted to beneficiaries’ and employers’ con- 
tributions and State contributions raised by general taxation. 
Conversely, if the over-all contributions exceed the over-all social 
security benefits over a period of time, the resulting cash surplus 
may either be frozen in cash or invested in securities. 

How does the reserve method of financing fit into this picture? 
The reserve under an individual insurance policy is the difference 
between the discounted value of future benefits and future pre- 
miums. Similarly, social insurance reserves reflect the excess of 
the discounted value of future benefits over future contributions. 
If the State guarantees that at all times contributions will equal 
benefits, then the reserve is always nil. A reserve method of finan- 
cing denotes that, at any point of time, the social insurance funds 
on hand, consisting of securities, etc., at least equal the reserve. 
The accumulation of cash surpluses is required to create social 
security funds and therefore to carry out a reserve method of 
financing. Because cash surpluses have an oppressive effect on 
employment, the accumulation of such surpluses is particularly 
unfortunate during the depression period of the business cycle. 
Or, stated in another way, during such a period it may be desirable 
to allow the social insurance reserves to run ahead of the social 
insurance funds on hand and to engage in deficit financing, that is, 
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increasing the national debt by selling new securities to the banks 
or to the public. A reserve method of financing may, under certain 
conditions, keep down the national debt, but this may be small 
payment indeed for a cut in national employment. We may inter- 
ject here that, whether or not the reserve method of financing is 
adopted, the computation of the reserve is a vital economic neces- 
sity, for the computation of the reserve has a number of advantages. 
It not only necessitates the exact description of future benefits 
and contributions, but it also epitomises the cost of various pre- 
ventable risks—e.g., temporary and permanent disability, death— 
through the process of discounting the future periodic cost of the 
risk into a single lump sum. 

Both the New Zealand plan and the Beveridge plan appear 
to have discarded the purely reserve method of financing social 
security benefits. The Beveridge Report sets out the expected 
social security receipts and disbursements for 1945 and 1965. For 
both years, the receipts and disbursements are in balance. But it 
is significant to note that in both these years the expected receipts 
from interest on investments remain at the same negligible figure 
of £15 million, so that the Beveridge plan anticipates no accumu- 
lation of social security funds. The rising over-all cost of the old-age 
benefits of the Beveridge plan will be financed by increasing con- 
tributions from the National Exchequer. Whether or not the 
National Exchequer will raise its social security contribution by 
taxation or loans is not discussed in the Report. The New Zealand 
financial approach is identical with the Beveridge approach. The 
beneficiaries’ contributions are specified in the New Zealand Social 
Security Act. Appropriations by Parliament are provided to finance 
the deficiency of social security benefits under these contributions.' 
Here again, the Parliamentary appropriations may be obtained 
either through taxation or through borrowing. 

The thesis of this article has been that the structure of the 
contribution-benefit schedule should accord with the employment 
pattern prevailing at any time, and that the weapon of social 
security cash deficits financed through banks or Government credit 
creation should be used during depression periods to stimulate 
revival. Beveridge is to be commended for proposing a detailed 
financial plan in his social security budget. Since the future course 
of employment, although it may be controlled, is still not predict- 
able, Beveridge was forced to fix his contribution and benefit 
formulae on a long-term permanent basis, disregarding the varia- 
tions in ‘future employment. On a short-term basis, cyclical fluc- 
tuations in employment could be accompanied by variations in 





1 Under section 105 of the Act. 
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the employers’ and beneficiaries’ contributions without disturbing 
their long-run outlay. Of much greater importance are the methods 
adopted to raise the large State contribution. Depressions should 
see the State contribution financed largely by borrowing or new 
Government money, so as, most effectively, to provoke a revival. 


Relationship between Social Security Authorities and Other 
Governmental Authorities 


Will the administrative structure of modern social security 
plans permit the utmost exploitation of the above techniques in 
stimulating and maintaining employment? We shall limit this dis- 
cussion to the New Zealand and Beveridge plans. The New Zealand 
Social Security Act delineates clearly the relationship between 
social security and other governmental authorities. In general, 
the cash benefit provisions of the Act are administered by a Social 
Security Commission responsible to a Minister of the Crown. The 
Minister of Health administers the health services of the Act. All 
the social security receipts and disbursements are channelled 
through the Social Security Fund, which comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of Finance. The social security receipts in the form 
of contributions are collected as income taxes. Required moneys are 
transferred from the Social Security Fund to the Department of 
Health and the Social Security Commission. 

Naturally, the administrative structure is not set out as de- 
finitely in the Beveridge plan. There, the social insurance and 
national assistance benefits are to be administered by a Ministry 
of Social Security. The Ministry of Health would supervise all the 
health services. A Social Insurance Fund, from which the social 
insurance benefits are to be paid, and into which all social insurance 
contributions are to be directed, would be administered by the 
Minister of Social Security and reviewed, in addition, by a Social 
Insurance Statutory Committee representing public and expert 
opinion. The Treasury would transmit to the Ministry of Social 
Security the State contribution for the social insurance benefits 
and the entire cost of the national assistance benefits. The Ministry 
of Health would obtain its funds from the Treasury and from the 
Ministry of Social Security. The Ministry of Social Security would 
assign to the Ministry of Health that portion of the social security 
contribution which is to be used for the provision of health services. 

The relative efficiency of either the New Zealand, the Beveridge 
or any other type of administrative machinery is beyond the scope 
of this article. We are concerned here with the administrative 
machinery which will best aid the employment stabilisation and 
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employment promotion features of modern social security pro- 
grammes. On a priori grounds one would believe that two basic 
types of administrative agencies are needed: first, an agency that 
dispenses the benefits and determines the minimum benefits ne- 
cessary for social adequacy; and secondly, an agency that, because 
of its over-all control and knowledge of the employment and econo- 
mic picture, varies the contribution-benefit schedule and engages 
in other financial operations, such as deficit financing, when changes 
occur in the employment situation. Both the New Zealand and the 
Beveridge administrative systems can be made to fit into this mould. 
The Social Security Commission and the Department of Health, in the 
case of the New Zealand plan, and the Ministries of Social Security 
and of Health, in the case of the Beveridge plan, correspond to the 
first type of agency. The Treasury, in the Beveridge plan, and the 
Ministry of Finance, in the New Zealand plan, may be included 
in the second type of agency. This division is an artificial simplifica- 
tion; for the administrative composition of both plans has not been 
consciously designed to maintain or promote employment. Never- 
theless, the main responsibility for ensuring that variations in con- 
tributions and benefits and changes in financial operations coincide 
with employment changes should devolve upon that branch of the 
Government which has the greatest control of the economic ma- 


chine; and that branch is certainly the treasury or finance depart- 
ment. Of course, close consultation between both types of adminis- 
trative agencies is presumed before any changes in benefits and 
contributions are entered upon. Stated in a nutshell, the social 
security and health Ministries would be charged with the social 
aspects, while the finance Ministries would be charged with the 
economic aspects, of social security programmes. 


























Labour Conditions in Occupied Norway 
by 


Henrik Patmstrom, Ph. D. 
Norwegian Ministry of Reconstruction, London 


In 1941, the Review published an account of labour conditions in 
Norway since the German invasion.' It is the purpose of the following 
article to bring the survey forward another two years by outlining 
developments in regard to the economic situation, wages and the cost 
of living, employment problems, and social insurance up to the end of 
March 1943. In every field it brings evidence of the tightening of 
German control and the increasing exploitation of the country for 
German ends. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE right of final decision in questions of wages and other con- 

ditions of work in Norway is still nominally vested in the Minis- 
try of Social Affairs, but in practice the Ministry is under the super- 
vision of a special Section in the German Commissioner’s Office. 
On 1 February 1942 a sort of Government was formed, in which 
Mr. Vidkun Quisling was appointed Minister-President. Most of 
the members of the Government were Ministers who had previously 
acted as the Norwegian heads of Ministries in direct subordination 
to the German Commissioner Terboven. Under this new régime 
the Germans at first allowed the Norwegian authorities to take 
their own decisions rather more frequently, but after a few months 
they tightened their control again and insisted that various matters 
must be referred to them direct. The Social Section in the German 
Commissioner’s Office is thus still responsible for the supervision 
of social affairs in Norway. 

The process of nazifying the leadership of the trade unions? 
was intensified in September 1941, when members of Mr. Quisling’s 
National Union Party—all other political parties, it may be recalled, 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, pp. 687-700: 


“‘Labour Conditions in Occupied Norway’”’. 
2 Ibid., p. 697. 
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have been suppressed—replaced numbers of arrested trade union 
leaders. The new President of the Confederation of Trade Unions 
was President of the Party’s Trade Organisation. Mr. J. A. 
Lippestad, Party national organiser, was made Manager of the 
Employer’s Federation, a position he retained when he was 
appointed Minister of Social Affairs on 25 September 1941. 


Tue Economic SITUATION 


The characteristic feature of the economic situation in Norway 
during the occupation has been the rising demand for labour coupled 
with the increasing shortage of goods. To this must be added the 
German looting of the country, partly by direct requisitions, partly 
by commercial agreements and the fixing of prices. The prices of 
goods brought from Germany to Norway have been increased 
substantially more than those of goods delivered from Norway to 
Germany. The Germans also try to get the most they can out of 
Norwegian trade with other countries via Germany. Further, 
several large firms have been created with German capital for the 
exploitation of Norway. 

Owing to the blockade there has been a substantial decline in 
Norwegian imports of consumers’ goods and raw materials. This 
appears from the following figures, which are taken from an official 
German source!: 


IMPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS, TOBACCO AND FODDER IN NORWAY 











‘ Imports from Ger- 
. Total im; . 
Comes Sis | sey 2 te ie 
1000 tons 1000 tons 

Grain 560.9 179.8 

Bread, etc. 57.9 0.2 

Fruit and vegetables 54.9 0.3 
Peas, beans, root crops, etc. 15.5 _ 
Oil seed, nuts and kernels 92.6 —_ 

Meat and meat products 3.7 0.1 
Fish and fish products 6.2 — 
td — ” ats — 

ugar and sugar procucts . 

Coffee, cocoa, etc. 26.7 39.0 

Hops _— 0.2 

Animal and vegetable fats 82.6 1.7 
Tobacco 3.9 —_ 

Spirits and vinegar 7.1 1.8 
der 181.2 40. 

Total 1,217.2 264.0 

















1 Gustaf Ricuert: ‘‘Die deutsch-norwegische Zusammenarbeit in der Erndhr- 
ungswirtschaft und die zukiinftigen Aufgaben auf diesem Gebiet’’, in Das Nene 
Norwegen im europiischen Raum (Oslo, 1942), pp. 45 et seg. 
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There have also been some imports of foodstuffs from Denmark 
and Sweden, but the greater part has come from Germany. The 
table shows how catastrophic the decline has been; clearly, the 
population would not have been able to live through the war with- 
out plentiful stocks in hand and a vigorous effort to promote self- 
sufficiency. Fish and potatoes have become the basis of the national 
diet, but even these items are at times in very short supply, owing 
to German requisitioning. Competent nutrition experts in Norway 
believe that the expansion of the area under cultivation and the 
change in dietary would have made the population self-supporting, 
but that this has been prevented by the German requisitions of 
meat, fish, potatoes, vegetables, fruit, berries, hay and straw, which 
have increased the country’s dependence on German imports. The 
rationing of food has become steadily stricter and comprises an in- 
creasing number of articles. Moreover, it has not always been 
possible to obtain a sufficient quantity even of the rationed goods. 

Because there has been full employment, total earnings have 
risen substantially. Since the principal consumers’ goods are ra- 
tioned, the rise in consumers’ income has led to an increased demand 
for unrationed goods. Shortages have promoted the sale of articles 
that were formerly not on the market, and of second-hand articles. 
Price control has been introduced to keep down the prices of articles 
on the open market. There is an increasing business on the black 
market at steadily rising prices. 

The Germans have financed their activities in Norway by 
issuing large loans (about 200 million crowns a month). The pur- 
chasing power that has thus been pumped into business has partly 
returned in the shape of bank deposits, owing to the shortage of 
goods and the regulation of prices. At the same time, the loans 
made by the banks have declined. The growth in the volume of 
deposits and of money entails a serious risk of inflation. The con- 
trol of prices is therefore very strict but has not been sufficient 
to prevent a rise. The wholesale price index in February 1943 was 
174.3 as compared with 98.4 in August 1939. 


WAGES AND THE Cost or LIVING 


The original aim of wage policy in Norway during the occupa- 
tion was to produce a substantial fall in consumption. The Statis- 
tical Office of the Confederation of Trade Unions has calculated that 
the level of money wages, which in May 1940 was 15 per cent. 
above the level of August 1939, has been brought down to 6 per 
cent. above that level by a reduction of cost-of-living bonuses'; 
and it has remained there since. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 689. 
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+ 


The following table, showing the decline in real wages, is based 
upon the official cost-of-living index: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES, THE COST OF LIVING, 
AND REAL WAGES 
August 1939 = 100 





Money wages} Cost of living | Real wages 





100 100.0 100.0 
100 105.9 94.4 


109 112.7 97.6 
115 114.4 100.5 
106 114.6 92.6 
106 124.7 85.0 


106 133.9 79.2 
106 140.3 75.6 
106 142.6 74.3 


September 106 146.3 72.5 




















According to this calculation the decline in real income was 
27.5 per cent. But it should be noted that the cost-of-living index 
does not accurately express the actual rise in the cost of living. 
Several of the commodities included in the index are unobtainable, 
or can be obtained only in insufficient quantities, and have there- 
fore been replaced by articles which are much more expensive. It 
is therefore estimated that the decline in real wages has been 40 
to 50 per cent. 

Through their organisations the workers have repeatedly tried 
to obtain wage improvements, but their claims have been refused 
by the Germans. In a newspaper article published by Dr. Beck, 
head of the Wage Policy and Working Conditions Section in the 
German Commissioner’s Office, on 10 September 1941, it is asserted 
that there had been no general interference with existing conditions 
of employment. Nevertheless, the State had been made a party 
to wage regulations by provisions of 23 May and 1 July 1940 amend- 
ing the Industrial Disputes Act. Dr. Beck went on: 

The war and its consequences mean that, as was also the case in Germany, 
the existing wage level must in principle be retained; this involves no particular 
hardship. . . . But while fundamental changes in wage policy cannot be made 


at the moment . . . changes where the level of wages hitherto has caused the 
most suffering have nevertheless been possible. 


1 Ibid., p. 696. Dr. Beck could have added that the Labour and Social Ques- 
tions Section of the Commissioner’s Office demanded in the autumn of 1940 that 
all clauses of collective agreements not in conformity with the existing state of 
law ‘‘must be eliminated, for example, the clauses relating to strikes and lock- 
outs” (Arbeidsgiveren, 1940). 

* For in his view the level of wages in Norway was too high. 
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Some of the lowest wages were in fact raised.‘ For example, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs decided that as from 15 May 1941 the 
wage rates in collective agreements for agriculture should be in- 
creased by 12 per cent. In its circular on this subject, the Ministry 
wrote: 

It is the minimum rates of the agreement that are to be increased by 12 per 
cent. According to the ordinary principle of collective bargaining, the individual 
wages of skilled and competent workers must be higher than the minimum rates. 
The rise in the minimum rates will therefore lead to an addition to individual 
wages.! 

According to statements in the daily press of 16 October 1941, 
wages were to be raised for the lowest paid groups in the mining 
industry so as to bring the miners’ average wage to 1.65 crowns an 
hour. 

In the building trades, on the contrary, piece rates were lowered 
in the autumn of 1940 by 15 to 20 per cent. In this case, however, 
the German Army tried to attract man-power to its various con- 
struction and building works, where the wages paid were well over 
those fixed for Norwegian works. It is therefore probable that the 
reduction was part of the German effort to drive man-power into 
essential war industries. Since then the wages in the German works 
have been systematically reduced. As described later in this article, 
voluntary labour has disappeared from the German works and 
compulsory requisitioning has been introduced. The wages there- 
fore have no influence on the supply of labour and are now fixed 
at the ordinary rates. 

As in Germany, the authorities appear to prefer the system of a 
minimum wage adjusted to special war conditions.? A general 
wage and price stop was declared because the Germans particularly 
feared inflation in the shape of rising prices. As the cost-of-living 
index shows, they have not succeeded in preventing the rise. Whole- 
sale prices have risen even more than retail prices. The wholesale 
price index for February 1943 was 174.3 as compared with 99.9 for 
September 1939. The new leaders imposed upon the Confederation 
of Trade Unions in September 1941 have given way completely to 
the German demands and agreed to work for an equalisation of 
wages and not an improvement. At one time they thought of fixing 
a flat rate for all workers (1.65 crowns an hour), but this idea has 
since been abandoned. 


1 Norsk Pristidende, 1941. 

2 “The National-Socialist wage policy is determined by two basic demands: 
in the first place, the obligation of the community to secure a minimum income 
for the maintenance of life and working capacity to every member of the com- 
munity who gives all his work to any part of the productive process; secondly, 
the principle of the output wage, that is to say, the idea that the level of any 
person's earnings must depend on what he has produced” (Deutsche Sosialpolitsk, 
Berlin, 1937, p. 16). 
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Increases in Earnings 


In spite of the wage stop, it has been possible to improve the 
income of the workers im various ways. In the case of wage earners, 
the method adopted is to change over to piece work. Increased 
activity in certain branches has also led to the working of overtime 
on a much wider scale than before. Inadequate nutrition, however, 
is beginning to set limits to this form of utilising man-power. 

Salaried employees have also gained some improvements. 
Official approval has not had to be sought for increments for senior- 
ity granted according to established practice, nor for increases in 
pay on account of promotion, which has to some extent been more 
rapid than in normal conditions. 

The younger employees have also received substantial improve- 
ments in their pay. In the many new public offices that have been 
set up in wartime, comparatively high salaries are paid, even to 
beginners. In consequence, private undertakings have also had to 
raise the pay of beginners in order to attract sufficient labour. 

With the approval of the Ministry of Social Affairs, there has 
been an extension of the practice of paying Christmas bonuses, 
which are fixed at 1/50 of the wage, subject to a certain maximum 


limit. 
Superannuation Funds 


During the war, undertakings have had no opportunity to renew 
their stocks and machinery. The profits in many branches have 
been high, but a Notification of the Price Directorate, dated 15 
January 1941!, provided for a maximum limit for profits, directors’ 
fees, etc. The surplus capital which was thus accumulated in 
several undertakings has been difficult to handle in the best interests 
of the undertaking. Several firms had already introduced a super- 
annuation system for their employees. During the war such schemes 
have increased in number, scope, and benefits. They are based 
either on insurance or on the firms’ own pension funds, and the 
contributions are usually paid in a lump sum.?. The growth of 
superannuation funds was largely encouraged by the fact that under 
Norwegian law contributions to such funds are treated as working 
expenses and are therefore exempt from taxation. 

The pension payments of the undertakings in fact form part of 
the workers’ remuneration and are so regarded in Norway. It was 
therefore to be feared that the Germans would object to any cir- 


1 Amended on 29 December 1941. 
? Thus transferring to the insurance companies and pension funds the problem 


of how to invest these moneys. 
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cumvention of the wage stop by the grant of increased pension con- 
tributions. There has been no difficulty, however, in obtaining 
official permission for pension schemes that satisfy the prescribed 
conditions. 


Grants in Kind 


The sharp decline in real wages placed wage earners and salaried 
employees in an impossible situation. At the same time several 
articles disappeared from the market and others were on the point 
of disappearing. There was some fear that the Germans would 
requisition all stocks of food in factories and undertakings, and it 
was therefore sought to distribute these stocks among private in- 
dividuals. Thus, as early as the autumn of 1940 some firms granted 
loans to their employees to enable them to lay in emergency stores. 
Some firms also made large purchases of foodstuffs, which they 
sold to their employees at cost price. 

In the autumn of the next year, 1941, a great deal was done in 
this way to help the population to lay in a winter supply of potatoes 
and vegetables. But this did not prove enough. In the spring of 
1942 a number of undertakings therefore set about making pro- 
vision for the autumn on a large scale. They rented large areas of 
land, bought seed potatoes and seedlings, and arranged for expert 
advice in agricultural work. The employees were given some free 
time to work the holdings, but a good deal of the work was done 
outside ordinary working hours. When rations were allocated in 
the autumn of 1942, agricultural producers were given somewhat 
larger rations than other persons. Anyone who had taken part in 
the work on the firms’ holdings for a specified period was treated 
as a producer. If the quantity produced was not sufficient to make 
up the ration for the whole year 1942-43, the firms arranged with 
buyers who tried to procure the necessary winter supplies.’ All 
cash expenditures connected with this production and these pur- 
chases were advanced by the undertakings. Quite often no pro- 
vision was made for repayment, and it is unlikely that there will 
be any until the war is over. 

Persons employed by the State and local authorities did not 
receive the assistance given by many private undertakings. In 
their case it has been considered sufficient to advance money on 
wages up to a small maximum amount and to require fairly early 
repayment (within not more than six months). 

Enquiries are being carried out at all workplaces where output 
has declined substantially of late. Unless the cause is found to be 


1 In addition, the firms continue to buy considerable quantities of unrationed 
goods (salted fish, etc.) whenever they have a chance, for purposes of distribution. 
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passive resistance, an attempt will be made to improve matters by 
a system of communal feeding!, and the Ministry of Social Affairs 
has notified the undertakings belonging to the Norwegian Em- 
ployers’ Federation that they must be prepared to introduce com- 
munal feeding for all their workers in the near future. 

There are no figures showing how inadequate nutrition and un- 
satisfactory wages have tended to undermine public health. It is 
known, however, that even though there has been no marked rise in 
the death rate, epidemics have been more general. The statistics 
of the Oslo Sickness Insurance Fund, for example, show that, 
whereas at the beginning of 1942 the percentage of members in 
receipt of cash benefit or hospital treatment was rather lower as 
compared with the average for the period 1924 to 1941, there was a 
steady deterioration from April 1942 onwards, and that by De- 
cember this rate was more than 20 per cent. above the “‘normal’’.? 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 


The effects of the occupation on the employment market can 
be divided into several periods. The first period was from April 
to June 1940, when industry was paralysed by military operations 
and undertakings worked short time (with lower wages for the 
workers). In the following months there was a substantial revival, 


but at the same time it was feared that raw materials, semi-manu- 
factured goods, and fuel would run short and that unemployment 
would increase during the winter. It was to the interest of the 
Germans to expand Norwegian industry for their own purposes, 
and they set various construction works going, primarily for the 
building of barracks, roads, etc., for military purposes. Forestry 
and agriculture also demanded man-power. 

The volume of unemployment was comparatively high in the 
winter of 1940-41, at least in relation to subsequent conditions, 
even though it was not very large as compared with the years be- 
tween the two wars. Among other methods of relieving unemploy- 
ment, an agreement was reached in December 1940 giving Norwe- 
gian workers the right to work in Germany, but only a few hundred 
workers made use of this right. 

Unemployment reached its maximum in the spring of 1941, and 
since then there has been a general tendency for it to fall. Owing 
to the increasing demand for labour in agriculture and forestry and 
in other essential work, there was, in fact, a shortage of labour, 
which increased during the autumn of 1941 and the spring of 1942, 





1 Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm), 21 Jan. 1943. 
2 K. Ryo: “‘Utgiftene stiger’’, in Sosial Trygd, 1942, p. 329. 
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since comparatively large numbers were demanded for the German 
construction works and for “substitute” production. 

From the spring of 1942 onwards, the diminution of stocks, 
especially in commerce, began to take effect. For fear that unem- 
ployed workers would be called up for work needed by the Germans, 
dismissals were avoided and the workers were kept on, working 
short time and in some cases for lower wages. By the autumn of 
1942 the desire to deprive the Germans of man-power was streng- 
thened by the increasing hope that. the war would not last many more 
months, perhaps one more year, and it was therefore felt that 
skilled staffs must be retained in order to cope with the increase 
in activity expected after the war. 

This period came to an end in February 1943 with the system 
of compulsory mobilisation introduced by the Act on general 
national labour service, which is described below. 

In the circumstances no statistics of employment and unemploy- 
ment can give a complete picture, but it may be estimated that the 
number of unemployed was between 30,000 and 50,000 in the winter 
of 1940-41. In the following summer the figure declined to under 
10,000, and by the autumn of 1942 it was only about 1,000. The 
unemployment percentage, which in 1940-41 was about 5 per cent., 
is now probably as low as 0.1 to 0.2 per cent. 


The Control of Man-Power 


The work of extending the employment exchange service under 
the Order of 8 October 1940! has continued but is not quite com- 
pleted. The principal feature of this Order is that it empowers 
the employment service to reduce the mobility of labour and to 
tie the workers, so to speak, not only to a particular locality but 
also to a particular occupation. Moreover, the Order specifically 
prohibits the transfer of workers from agriculture, forestry, ship- 
ping or fishing to other occupations. No employer may engage a 
worker otherwise than through or with the consent of a public em- 
ployment exchange, but in practice, he advertises for labour and 
engages workers in the usual way, and afterwards applies for ap- 
proval of the engagement, which is usually given unless it is a case 
of transferring workers from ‘‘essential’’ occupations. 

By an Order of 27 March 1941, the termination of employment 
in certain occupations was made to depend on the approval of the 
employment service.” 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 691. 

* Ibid., p. 692. By subsequent Orders of 9 July and 19 August 1941 and 23 
July 1942, the list of industries and undertakings affected by the measure was 
extended to include building and construction {including the construction and 


repair of public roads, railways and ports), herring oil, herring flour and fish flour 
factories, dispensing chemists’ shops, and motor car workshops. 
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Labour for Agriculture and Forestry. 


The authorities have given special attention to providing labour 
for agriculture. It is estimated that before the war Norway pro- 
duced 43 per cent. of its own food requirements. The blockade, 
combined with the Germans’ failure to provide adequate supplies, 
made it necessary to extend the area of land under cultivation and 
to intensify cultivation. The Order of 27 May 1941 concerning 
man-power for agriculture and forestry empowers the local agency 
of the employment service to requisition able-bodied persons for 
temporary work in agriculture or forestry, or in any other work in 
place of a person required to work in agriculture and forestry. The 
requisitioning was to be for a specified period not exceeding three 
months, but an Act of 23 April 1942 allowed the requisitioning to 
be renewed, subject to a total of six months in the calendar year 
when the work is not that usually performed by the person con- 
cerned. 

Undertakings employing workers who are suitable for agri- 
cultural work may be required to close down or reduce their activi- 
ties temporarily in bad times, unless it is desirable in the public 
interest to keep the business going in its usual volume. Such orders 
are issued by the Ministry of Social Affairs; the undertakings 
affected may be granted compensation. 

When labour is transferred, travelling expenses are met out of 
the unemployment insurance funds and refunded by the State. 
The work is paid at the ordinary rates fixed by collective agree- 
ments for agriculture and forestry. If the order to take up this 
work entails particular hardship, a grant may be made towards 
the maintenance of the family (wife, children under 16 years, and 
parents, if maintained by the worker). 

Recourse to this Order became of special importance in the 
summer of 1941, when workers were needed for felling timber. At 
the same time, owing to the shortage of raw materials, textile fac- 
tories were ordered to close down for six weeks, but as most of the 
persons employed in these factories were women, the Order did 
little to relieve the labour shortage in forestry. Compulsory 
requisitioning was therefore carried out in other undertakings. 
Workers were called up for periods ranging from a fortnight to 
three months. They were taken mainly from those larger industries 
which were considered of less importance from the German point 
of view. The system was comparatively little used, probably 
because farm and forestry owners were reluctant to apply for 
requisitioned labour, even though they urgently needed help. 

On 27 April 1942, a provisional Act was issued making man- 
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power available for agriculture in that year. It empowered the Direc- 
torate of Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, 
or its appointed representative, to order any employer to set free 
up to one-third of his employees (wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees) to do agricultural work for not less than three weeks 
during the period 1 May to 31 October 1942. If the employer pre- 
ferred, he could set free either a larger number of workers for a 
shorter period, but not less than fourteen days, or a smaller portion 
of his staff for a correspondingly longer period, but not for more 
than five weeks without the worker’s consent. 

If an undertaking was working short time or was closed down 
temporarily, or there were other special reasons, the Directorate 
might provide that it should supply a larger working force for a 
longer period. During that period, the usual employer could pay 
the worker up to one-third of his full wage, and the worker remained 
insured against sickness and unemployment in his usual insurance 
fund and income class on his usual employer’s account. The em- 
ployer could not deduct the worker’s share of the insurance contribu- 
tion from his wages unless he paid him part of his wages during the 
period of his absence. 

The worker could not be dismissed on account of his absence 
on agricultural work, nor could his holiday with pay be shortened 
against his will. A worker transferred for agricultural work was 
paid, not by his former employer, but by the farmer, at the rate 
of 3.50 crowns per working day with free board and lodging, the 
money wage to be increased to 4.25 crowns from the seventh work- 
ing day onwards and to 5 crowns from the thirteenth day. Women and 
young persons aged eighteen to twenty years received one crowna day 
less. For young persons under eighteen years the money wage was 
fixed by agreement. In addition to the wages, the workers received 
a bonus from the State which, for those with dependants, was fixed 
at the same rate as the daily benefit and children’s allowances under 
the Unemployment Insurance Order of 15 November 1940, and for 
those without dependants, at one-half the daily benefit for single 
persons. The Act also provided for the repayment of travelling 
expenses by the State. 

This Act did not lead to much discontent; the people clearly 
understood that a special effort was needed to secure the year’s 
supply of agricultural products. In practice, however, it had little 
importance, because many undertakings had rented land on which 
much of the work was done by their own employees, as described 
above.! Some firms had also bought standing timber and gave their 
employees free time to fell it. 


1 See p. 590. 
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A feature that helped to make the Act comparatively popular 
with the workers was the provision that “any person who can prove 
to the food board in his commune of residence that he has worked 
in agriculture in accordance with this Act for not less than two 
working weeks shall, in the event of the rationing of potatoes and 
vegetables, be allocated these articles for himself and his dependants 
at the rates fixed for producers’. Wages could also be claimed in 
the form of these products instead of in cash, and many persons 
were therefore willing to take up work in agriculture in order to 
obtain the largest possible supply of agricultural products for the 
winter. 


Compulsory Labour Service for Essential Work. 


On 9 July 1941 the Ministry of Social Affairs issued a provi- 
sional Order freeing man-power for work of national importance, 
which gave the Directorate of Employment Exchanges and Un- 
employment Insurance authority to order any able-bodied person 
to do work at a specified workplace ‘‘for carrying out the tasks 
which the Ministry of Social Affairs considers are of special national 
importance and cannot be postponed”. The requisition is for a 
specified period and must take into account the age and working 
capacity of the person concerned. If the work is different from his 
usual occupation, the period, originally fixed at not more than 
three months, was amended by an Act of 18 June 1942 so as not to 
exceed “‘six months, and one year for work in the mining and metal 
industries’. The work must be paid in accordance with the collec- 
tive agreement applicable to the workplace. The regulations for 
the administration of the Order require employers to notify their 
man-power requirements to the Directorate of Employment Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance; the notification is treated 
as an application for the requisitioning of the necessary labour. 
Only persons who are fit to do the work may be requisitioned. If 
it is doubtful whether a person can comply. with an order for reasons 
of health, a medical certificate must be obtained. So many persons 
availed themselves of this provision that the Ministry for Internal 
Affairs issued a circular to the provincial governors on 9 October 
1941 warning doctors that the issue of certificates which were not 
medically justified rendered them liable to a charge of sabo- 
tage. 

Compulsory requisitioning under the Order was begun at once 
for a number of industries and activities which were regarded as 
essential from the German standpoint. This is said to have applied 
in particular to mining, metal foundries, building work for the 
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extension of the light metal industry, shipping, fishing, and the 
manufacture of herring oil and herring meal. 

The system proved of importance chiefly in the case of persons 
who registered as unemployed. It was not much used for workers 
already employed in other undertakings. The regulation under 
which the employment exchanges have to approve engagements 
of workers made it possible for a considerable time to meet the bulk 
of the demand for labour in particular industries by taking over 
unemployed workers and workers changing their jobs. This process 
was found insufficient in the spring of 1942, when the Germans 
needed more man-power for their construction work. Owing to the 
larger earnings that could be obtained at the German works, it had 
been comparatively easy for the Germans to get labour in 1940 
and most of 1941, and the course of the war was not such as to 
tempt workers directly to resist all German measures. But in the 
winter of 1941-42, the general sentiment began to change and 
more and more people tried to get away from work in German 
service. At the same time the pay at the German works declined. 
The result was that the Germans found they had not enough man- 
power for that extension of Norwegian defences which was clearly 
necessary to meet the growing power of the United Nations. The 
system of compulsory requisitioning did not come into operation 
until June 1942. It was at first confined to about 20,000 men, who 
were called up for work in widely different parts of the country. 
Since there was no work card system, employers received a ques- 
tionnaire on which they had to show all their employees aged 
eighteen to forty-five years and to indicate which of them might 
be set free for other work. Up to one-third of the total staff could 
be called up at a time. The employers merely sent in the lists, 
leaving the employment exchange to select the workers to be called 
up. Exemptions were allowed on account of dependants, training, 
and certain diseases. The first calling up took place in July and the 
beginning of August and was valid for a period of three months. 
Some of the workers were released after the three months, but 
others were kept on for a further three months (Act of 18 June 
1942). Their working day was fixed at 10 to 12 hours without any 
stoppage on Sundays or holidays. The accommodation at the work- 
places was bad.? 

In the autumn of 1942 an attempt was made to call up un- 
married women for German aerodromes in northern Norway, but 
persistent protest led to their recruitment on a voluntary basis. 

There was no question of calling up workers for employment in 


1 Bergens Tidende, 27 Feb. 1942. 
2 This compulsory requisitioning was still in progress at the time of writing. 
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Germany, which would have been anomalous when Russian, Ser- 
bian, and other prisoners of war were employed in Norway. Such 
requisitioning as there was for this purpose related only to skilled 
workers. 


Introduction of Work Cards for Certain Undertakings. 


A system of extra ration cards had been introduced to maintain 
the output of certain groups of workers employed on heavy work. 
These cards were issued by the food board in the commune of 
residence of the worker concerned. The system might have worked 
very well, but the Germans decided to combine it with a system 
of work cards. Theoretically, it might have seemed reasonable to 
issue the supplementary ration cards through the undertakings, 
since this would serve as a guarantee that the worker was doing work 
entitling him to the card. As early as 25 November 1941 the Ger- 
man Commissioner made an Order providing for the issue of work 
cards and the distribution of ration cards on this basis. It was 
not until September 1942 that further details of the proposed 
system were made public. It was then explained that the work 
cards would enable the workers in particular trades to receive an ex- 
tra allowance of food, drink, and tobacco, and further that workers 
who leave their workplace must observe special regulations to 
ensure that they continue to receive their food card. 

This last point was of special interest to the workers. When a 
worker wishes to leave an undertaking, he applies for a leaving 
certificate. Although it might be difficult to receive permission to 
leave, this was usually granted, and approval of the termination 
of employment obtained, if the employer was Norwegian. If the 
parties did not agree, the worker could take up employment in agri- 
culture, in which case the termination of his employment had to be 
approved under the regulations already described.' The position 
was different, however, if the employer was German. Then no per- 
mission to leave could be obtained, with the result that the workers 
often disappeared from German workplaces without getting a 
leaving certificate. It was now obviously intended to put an end 
to this practice. 

By an Act of 27 November 1942 concerning the allocation of 
work cards and ration cards through undertakings, effect has been 
given to the German Commissioner’s Order of 25 November 1941, 
and workers have been bound to their undertakings. Under this 
Act men engaged in manual work in the occupations specified by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs in consultation with the Ministry of 


1 See above, p. 593. 
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Supply are to receive their ration cards through the undertaking, 
and at the same time the undertaking must issue a work card 
drawn up in a specified form. The Act applies only to undertakings 
employing at least ten men on manual work, but on the application 
of an undertaking, the Ministry of Social Affairs may provide that 
the Act shall apply also to smaller undertakings in the case of a 
particular occupation. The undertaking is under an obligation to 
retain the work card and the ration card if the worker leaves the 
undertaking unlawfully. This prevents the worker from leaving 
the undertaking in bad times, unless his object is to quit the country 
altogether, and may largely prevent workers who have voluntarily 
taken up employment with the Germans from disappearing from 
their jobs. 


The Introduction of Total Mobilisation 


The legislation described above was found insufficient to pro- 
vide man-power for the occupations regarded as essential by the 
authorities. _A Compulsory Labour Act of 21 December 1942 
accordingly made it possible to take more effective measures in the 
case of individual workers. During the preparation of detailed 
regulations for the administration of the Act came Chancellor Hitler’s 
demand for the total mobilisation of the German nation. Minister- 
President Quisling took this as an opportunity to issue an Act on 
22 February 1943 for the general national mobilisation of the 
Norwegian people, on the lines of the German measure. 

This new Act, besides making it possible to assign individual 
workers to particular jobs, enables the authorities to direct the 
whole of industry by giving them the right to close down under- 
takings wholly or in part, amalgamate them, etc. Its principal pro- 
visions are as follows: 


(1) The Ministry of Social Affairs is to call up all man-power 
which is not fully utilised or is used for non-essential work. 

(2) The Ministry of Commerce may order the restriction or 
closing down of undertakings and industries which are not of na- 
tional importance. 

(3) To equalise and distribute any excessive burdens and losses 
resulting from the application of the Act, a relief fund is set up, to 
be accumulated and administered by associations of industrialists. 
The Ministry of Commerce may order the formation of such associa- 
tions or approve them, and give them a monopoly right to act on 
behalf of the persons concerned. 


The German Commissioner made it plain that the Act would 
have serious consequences for the Norwegian people. He said: 
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There must be no doubts on one point: the German Reich with the whole 
of its authority—represented by me—will stand behind any regulations which 
have been or will be adopted by the national Government for the purpose of 
increasing the contribution to Europe’s fight against Bolshevism.' 


The detailed application of the National Mobilisation Act is 
dealt with in Acts of 23 and 25 February 1943. Men aged eighteen 
to fifty-five years and women aged twenty-one to forty years must 
register with the employment exchange for their place of residence. 
No age limit is fixed for persons who hold a diploma from a uni- 
versity, college or corresponding educational institution. Certain 
classes of persons are exempt from registration.? They include in 
particular: (1) men holding work cards who receive their ration 
cards through their employers*; (2) persons with businesses of their 
own who since 15 February 1943 at latest have provided full-time 
employment for more than five workers in their own undertaking; 
and (3) persons with full-time employment in agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, or shipping. The Ministry of Social Affairs may decide 
that certain groups of persons who would otherwise be exempt shall 
nevertheless be required to register, and may also provide for other 
exemptions than those mentioned above. 

Detailed information is not available on the number of persons 
expected to be covered by the Act. A figure of 150,000 has been 
suggested, but cannot be vouched for. In Oslo, with its population 
of about 260,000, the authorities estimate that about 30,000 will 
be affected by the measure. 

Registration must be effected with the employment exchanges. 
It had to be completed by the end of March 1943, after which the 
process of requisitioning was to begin. Persons registering are to 
specify the kind of work for which they consider themselves particu- 
larly suited. The authorities point out that there is a large demand 
for mechanics, repair men for motor-cars, electricians, building 
workers, etc. It is also desired to ascertain which persons have had 
experience in felling timber and cutting wood, agricultural work, 
the care of livestock and similar work. For women, a particular 
point is to find out whether they can take up work in place of men 
as train and tram conductors (ticket collectors), telegraph mes- 
sengers, clerks, typists, and stenographers. 

The registration must be effected personally, but as a check, 
State and local authorities, undertakings, institutions, and private 
individuals are bound to give the employment exchanges any other 
information and assistance that may be needed for the administra- 
tion of the Act. 


1 Aftenposten, 23 Feb. 1943. 

2 The exemptions are, generally speaking, similar to those applied in Ger- 
many (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 95-96). 

® See above, p. 597. 
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In order to prevent workers from trying to get away from em- 
ployment in which they are liable to register, it is provided that 
during the period 22 February to 31 May 1943 any termination of 
employment must be approved in advance by the competent em- 
ployment exchange. 

It has repeatedly been emphasised that requisitioned workers 
are to be used solely inside Norway, but the population has no confi- 
dence in these declarations, and there has been a general exodus across 
the Swedish frontier from the parts of the country where it is com- 
paratively easy to get out. This flight from the country includes 
persons who are not liable to registration. 

On 27 February 1943 it was announced that bars, night clubs, 
luxury restaurants, and similar undertakings were to close down; a 
separate notification was to be given in each case by the Ministry 
of Commerce. 

Persons who are called up under the new measure are to be 
paid at the rates fixed in the collective agreement in force at the 
workplace. In the absence of such an agreement, the wages custom- 
ary for the work are to be paid. In general the conditions of em- 
ployment are to be those fixed by law or custom for similar work 
at the workplace, when the employment is based on a contract. 
The Ministry of Social Affairs may decide, however, that particular 
workers or groups of workers are to be paid according to special 
rules issued by the Ministry. These provisions are on the 
lines of those contained in earlier labour requisitioning legislation, 
but no mention is made of allowances paid out of public funds (as 
in the Act of 27 April 1942 concerning man-power for agriculture).! 
They are no doubt based on the National-Socialist theory that 
payment must be determined strictly by output and that there 
shall be no compensation for loss of income resulting from being 
called up. 

On the other hand, an attempt is made to give some relief to 
undertakings which are required to restrict or close down their 
operations. This can be justified by the considerable powers of 
interference given to the Ministry of Commerce, which is entitled 
to order: (a) that two or more undertakings or departments of 
undertakings, shall operate jointly; (6) that part of a department 
in one undertaking shall be taken over by another; (c) that one 
undertaking or department of an undertaking shall hand over its 
plant to another (for ownership or use). To the extent that the 
Ministry considers necessary, it may amend or terminate the con- 
tractual relations of the undertaking, with legal effect, and trans- 





1 See above, p. 594. 
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fer rights and contracts other than those subject to supervision 
by the Ministry of Supply! to another undertaking. 

A special Relief Fund has been set up, as already mentioned, 
for cases of excessive loss or burdens suffered by an undertaking 
whose activity has been restricted or closed down under the Na- 
tional Mobilisation Act or any other legislation resulting from the 
state of war. In addition, the moneys of the Fund may be used to 
meet the cost of maintaining plant and equipment if the undertaking 
itself is unable to procure the necessary materials or cannot reason- 
ably be expected to do so. It is apparently not intended to cover 
loss of earnings, but only to provide for the subsistence of the 
persons in question. The Fund must also see that an undertaking 
which is closed down is not neglected if the owner is not in a posi- 
tion to provide for its maintenance himself. In some cases this 
provision also applies to fees for patents and the like. 

An Order of 2 March 1943 provides for the payment of contribu- 
tions to this Relief Fund. In principle, all persons in an independent 
position except those engaged in agriculture, forestry, or fishing 
are liable to pay the contribution, while all in receipt of wages are 
exempt. As already mentioned, persons employed in certain under- 
takings are not liable to register under the Act (e.g., workers holding 
work cards), but the undertaking is not, as a rule, free from liability 
to contribute. The rate of the contribution is one per cent. of the 
assessed income for taxation in 1942-43, but no contribution is due 
if the assessed income is under 5,000 crowns. It is payable on the 
whole of the assessed income, even in cases where part of the 
income is derived from activities other than those liable to contri- 
bution. The liability ceases if an order is issued to restrict or 
close down the operation of the undertaking. The contribution may 
not be treated as a working expense for purposes of taxation. 


Youth Labour Service 


Plans for a compulsory labour service scheme for young men 
were being discussed already before the war. In the summer of 
1940, voluntary labour camps, both for men and for women, were 
set up under the Administrative Council. The work consisted 
mainly in the building of roads for forestry purposes and agri- 
cultural and forestry tasks. 

Early in October 1940, the Ministry for Labour Service and 
Athletics announced that labour service would be made compulsory 

1 The Ministry of Supply may issue regulations concerning goods or rights, 
or contracts for the delivery of goods, held by an undertaking or department of 
an undertaking which has been closed down. Similarly, it may decide as to the 


permits and other industrial rights possessed by the undertaking under existing 
regulations concerning supplies and rationing. 
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for men, and Orders were issued to this effect on 11 March and 17 
April 1941. 

All young male Norwegian nationals resident in Norway are 
liable to labour service. They will be called up as a rule in the 
calendar year in which they reach the age of twenty, but permission 
to volunteer from the calendar year in which they reach the age 
of eighteen may be obtained. Exemption may be allowed in special 
cases. The period of service is not less than 90 days. Young men 
with a higher education may be required to perform additional 
service in accordance with detailed regulations issued separately, 
but the total period may not exceed twice the fixed period of service. 
The original 90 days were extended to six months from 1 December 
1942 onwards. The scheme is under the control of the Ministry for 
Labour Service and Athletics and is built up and administered 
partly on the same lines as the earlier military system. Short 
courses of training for labour service leaders have been given. 

In the first year there were difficulties in obtaining houses, 
clothing, and equipment even for the 6,000 (out of 22,000) who were 
the first to be called up. The provision made for them was there- 
fore unsatisfactory. Quotas are called up throughout the year, one 
relieving the other at intervals of three months. Agricultural and 
forestry workers have as far as possible been exempt from labour 
service. In addition to their work, the members of the camps do 
drill and gymnastics. Some political propaganda is carried on, but 
apparently with little effect. 

In the spring of 1942, women were urged to volunteer for labour 
service and were promised a corresponding relief from the com- 
pulsory service that it was proposed to introduce for them. In 
October 1942, the head of the labour service announced that the 
leaders for the compulsory scheme for women were being trained. 

Labour service has been performed only inside Norway. In 
December 1942 it was decided to send 150 men to fell timber, for 
use in Norway, in the neighbouring districts of Finland, but the 
Swedish authorities refused to allow the passage of these men and 
the whole matter was shelved. 

Members of the labour camps and their leaders are insured 
against sickness and accidents under an Act of 9 April 1942, both 
during the service and during their journey to and from the camp. 
For the leaders, the insurance applies as long as they are employed 
in that position. The same benefits as under other sickness and 
accident insurance are granted, but the rates are different. 


Unemployment Insurance 


No important changes have been made in the Unemployment 
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Insurance Order of 15 November 1940.1 The number of persons 
insured varies somewhat, more particularly as the insurance does 
not cover all workers. It may be estimated that the figure is now 
about 550,000, as compared with the estimate of 520,000 when 
the insurance came into effect. The income from contributions is 
deemed to be about 60 million crowns a year. If none of this money 
has been used to finance public works, the insurance authorities 
must have accumulated a substantial sum. The number of persons 
in receipt of benefit has varied with the economic situation, and is 
now very low. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act of 24 June 1938? had pro- 
vided for the introduction of supplementary insurance on a volun- 
tary basis, to provide benefit after the ordinary benefit is exhausted. 
The Order of 15 November 1940 maintained this provision, but 
reduced the State subsidy from one-half to one-third of the benefit 
cost. The rules for supplementary insurance must, as before, be 
approved by the public authorities. Those trade unions, in par- 
ticular, which had previously had unemployment funds were in- 
terested in maintaining their funds in conformity with the new 
Order. During the spring and summer they accordingly drew up 
new rules for their funds, together with the necessary actuarial 
calculations. But by a Circular issued to the funds in March 1941, 


the State subsidy was withdrawn, and by an Order of 13 August 
1941, all legislation on this subject was suspended. Hence no new 
rules for supplementary insurance were approved. Those funds 
which had had their rules approved in time continued to pay bene- 
fits. It is not known whether such payment has been stopped since 
the National Union Party took over the trade unions. 


SocraL INSURANCE 


When war came to Norway on 9 April 1940, the country was 
preparing a large-scale social reform. A committee appointed in 
1935 to unify the social insurance schemes had drafted a provisional 
Bill concerning assistance for the blind and crippled (Act of 16 
July 1936), an Old-Age Insurance Bill (Act of 16 July 1936), and 
an Unemployment Insurance Bill (Act of 24 June 1938). In addi- 
tion, it had drafted measures concerning pensions for the disabled, 
blind, and crippled (embodied in a Government Bill of 7 May 1937) 
which had not yet come before the Storting, and concerning sick- 
ness insurance (4 March 1939). Further, the committee had pre- 
pared an Employment Exchanges Bill, which in part was used as 

1Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 693. See also 1.L.0.: Legislative 


Series, 1940, Nor. 2. 
2 Cf. Legislative Series, 1938, Nor. 3. 
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a basis for the Order issued on 8 October 1940.1 The committee 
was also working on a draft Bill for the care of the mentally diseased, 
and on an Accident Insurance Bill to take the place of the previous 
Acts of 24 June 1931 concerning accideat insurance for industrial 
workers and for seamen and the Act of 10 December 1920 concerning 
accident insurance for fishermen. The draft Bill concerning the care 
of the mentally diseased has been completed but no legislation has 
yet been adopted. The committee has practically completed its 
draft of an Accident Insurance Bill, but it is unlikely that the 
matter will be taken up for final treatment until after the war. 

The sickness insurance scheme is the most comprehensive of 
the Norwegian social insurance measures. As previously men- 
tioned?, sickness insurance and unemployment insurance are linked, 
inasmuch as persons liable to the former are with few exceptions 
also liable to the latter. In addition, the sickness insurance funds 
are responsible for the financial administration of the local unem- 
ployment funds. On the other hand, voluntary insurance is allowed 
only under the sickness insurance scheme. 

Apart from a very few exceptions, insurance is compulsory for 
any person who has reached the age of fifteen and is employed in 
Norway in public or private service for wages or remuneration 
which consists altogether or in part of cash, provided that his 
total annual income does not exceed a specified limit (at present 
fixed at 6,000 crowns a year). Seamen in overseas trade are liable 
to insurance irrespective of their income, and so are all persons 
registered as fishermen. Thus the scheme excludes in the main 
persons without income, those working on their own account, and 
those earning wages or salaries whose total income is over 6,000 
crowns. Such persons may insure voluntarily and have, in fact, 
made considerable use of this right. The Sickness Insurance Bill 
would make insurance compulsory for the whole population. Per- 
sons who become liable to insurance can fulfil their obligation by 
insuring voluntarily, in which case they have a right to the same 
benefits as other insured persons, and the State and local author- 
ities pay the same fraction of the contribution. Since the issue by 
the present régime of Orders on unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment exchanges in close connection with the sickness insurance 
scheme, more persons than before have made use of the right to 
insure voluntarily instead of coming under the compulsory scheme’, 
because they hope that in this way they may in some measure avoid 
the man-power restrictions; and they also save the contribution to 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 690. 

2 Tbid., p. 693. 

*Cf. F. Freprixsen: “Nyttes den frivillige syketrygd som kammuflasje 
mot a-trygd og arbeidsformidling?’’, in Sosial Trygd, 1942, p. 244. 
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unemployment insurance. But such a circumvention of the law is 
dangerous for the employer, and so cannot be widely practised. 

Sickness insurance is based mainly on local funds comprising 
all who are employed in a particular district (as a rule, a commune). 
When the scheme was introduced, however, there were in existence 
several funds set up by persons in a particular occupation, and these 
private funds were given the right to continue their activities and 
take the place of public insurance funds. Their rules and activities 
must be approved by the State Insurance Institution, the central 
authority for sickness insurance. At 31 December 1940, there were 
in Norway 759 insurance funds; 30 approved communal and private 
sickness funds; 8 railway sickness funds; and 142 substitute sick- 
ness funds. Proposals have been made to close down the 180 funds 
that act in place of public funds. The work of reform now in pro- 
gress will probably make this necessary. 

As in the case of local self-government, the “principle of res- 
ponsibility’”” has been applied to the administration of the insurance 
funds. Formerly, an insurance fund was run by a committee elected 
by the commune for a term of three years, the day-to-day adminis- 
tration being entrusted to the permanently appointed manager. 
By an Act of 29 January 1942, this official has been made director 
of the fund and is given an advisory board of three members ap- 
pointed by the State Insurance Institution. There have been no 
changes in the insurance benefits. But since the insurance provides 
for free treatment in public hospitals and covers similar expenses, 
the rise in the costs in question has also led to increased expenditure 
for the funds. In addition, the improvement in sickness rates which 
set in during the spring of 1939 was followed from the summer of 
1941 onwards by a rise in morbidity.' Such epidemics as diphtheria, 
spotted typhus, and the like have spread more easily, and inade- 
quate nutrition has also meant that sickness is more serious in 
character than it used to be. The expenditure of the insurance funds 
has risen in consequence. In the autumn of 1942, therefore, it was 
decided to raise the contributions in several funds. 

In accident insurance, on the other hand, there has been an 
increase in the rates of compensation. By a provisional Act of 26 
February 1942, concerning supplementary compensation for pen- 
sioners under the laws respecting accident insurance for industrial 
workers, seamen, and fishermen, the annual pensions were increased 
by 10 per cent. For industrial workers, etc., the increase applies to 
invalidity pensions of not less than 18 per cent. of earnings (30 per 
cent. invalidity) and to widow’s and orphans’ pensions. For sea- 


1 Medical expenses rose in many places by 30, 40 or 50 per cent. during 1942 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1941 (Sosial Trygd, 1942, p. 204). 
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men, the increase is the same, except that it does not apply to com- 
pensation under the special regulations concerning accidents due 
to war or piracy. For fishermen, the compensation payable under 
the regulations concerning war risk insurance for the fishing fleet 
is not affected. 

When the war broke out the Ministry was drawing up proposals 
for increasing old-age pensions; an increase of 10 per cent. was 
contemplated. But the special regulations concerning the calcula- 
tion of pensions caused difficulties. Under the Old-Age Pension 
Act, each commune must establish a basic pension of such amount 
that 60 per cent. of it will be sufficient to maintain a single person 
with no other means during one year. For a married couple the 
basic pension must be not less than 50 per cent. higher than that 
for a single person. The old-age pension consists of 60 per cent. 
of the difference between the applicant’s (in some cases also his 
family’s) estimated income and the basic pension. In calculating the 
income no account is taken of (a) gifts and other payments to 
which the pensioner has no legal claim, up to an amount equal to 
the minimum basic pension; (6) other income up to one-third of 
the basic pension. The assessment of income from property is based 
on the value of the annuity that could be bought for the property, 
leaving out of account any real estate up to 6,000 crowns in value. 

If the basic pension amounts to 600 crowns, for example, and 
the applicant has an annual income of 500 crowns, the amount not 
to be taken into account in calculating the pension is 200 crowns 
(one-third of 600 crowns); the old-age pension will then be 180 
crowns (60 per cent. of the difference between 600 and 300 crowns), 
and the total income, therefore, 680 crowns. To improve the con- 
ditions of old-age pensioners, it was proposed that the actual pension 
should be increased by 10 per cent., but owing to the uncertain 
situation, all plans of this kind were held up. On the other hand, 
individual communes have decided to raise the basic pension so as 
to increase the income of old-age pensioners, but such decisions 
have not been approved by the Ministry of Internal Affairs. The 
few communes which have so far decided to make a provisional 
addition to the old-age pension itself have had the decision ap- 
proved. Such additions amount to 10 to 20 per cent. of the pension. 


War Pensions 


In March 1940 a committee was appointed to consider the 
question of war pensions. It had only just begun its work when 
the war came, and like other committees it had to suspend its 
activities. In November 1940 and in March 1941 a new committee, 
appointed by the Administrative Council, submitted draft proposals 
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concerning war pensions for service men and for civilians. The 
Ministry of Social Affairs issued two Orders on the basis of these 
recommendations on 9 December 1941.1 

The Order concerning war pensions for service men covers all 
persons who have taken part in war under the Military Service 
Act or as volunteers’, including also foreign volunteers fighting on 
the Norwegian side. (This means that soldiers belonging to foreign 
relief expeditions are excluded.) It does not apply to persons who 
have taken up residence abroad since 10 June 1940* or to the depend- 
ants of such persons. 

The Order provides compensation for the effects of wounds or 
sickness incurred during war service and for death on service. It 
covers wounds, sickness or deaths that have occurred since 8 April 
1940. 

The invalidity benefits comprise a pension with supplement 
according to rank, family supplements (children’s allowances and 
allowance for domestic help), grant for helplessness, sickness bene- 
fit after invalidity has been confirmed, and grants for artificial 
limbs and orthopaedic appliances. For death resulting from in- 
juries on service, the benefits comprise a funeral grant, widow’s 
and orphans’ pensions, and, on specified conditions, pensions to 
parents, brothers, sisters, and grandparents. 

For full invalidity, the basic pension is 2,000 crowns a year, 
which is proportionately reduced for partial invalidity. The pay- 
ments for rank are fixed as a percentage of the basic pension, rang- 
ing from 20 per cent. for sergeants to 50 per cent. for captains and 
higher ranks. Certain income from other sources is deducted from 
the pension, as explained below. 

If the invalidity is assessed at less than 5 per cent., the service 
man has no claim for pension. If it is assessed at less than 20 per 
cent., the pension takes the form of a lump sum equivalent to six 
years’ pension. The commutation of all or part of the pension at 
its actuarial cash value may also be allowed when the invalidity 
is greater than 20 per cent., for the purpose of providing the disabled 
man with a permanent occupation from which he can earn a living. 

Children’s allowances are granted if the invalidity is over 20 
per cent. They amount to 20 per cent. of the invalidity pension 
(plus supplement for rank) for one child under eighteen years, with 





1 An account of the explanatory memorandum to these Orders, etc., may be 
found in an article by Finn ALEXANDER: “Krigspensjonering for militarpersoner 
og sivilpersoner”’, in Forsikringstidende, 1942, p. 45. 

? During the fighting in Norway there were many persons not liable for service 
who joined up voluntarily. 

* Hence, under the Order, persons who have gone to Great Britain or other 
Allied territory to take part in the fighting under the leadership of the legitimate 
Norwegian Government are not entitled to war pensions. 
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a further 10 per cent. for each additional child, subject to a maxi- 
mum of 55 per cent. of the invalidity pension. If the disabled man’s 
wife is permanently incapable of work, or if he is a widower or 
divorced and has to support children under eighteen years, an 
allowance for domestic help may be granted at the rate of 20 per 
cent. of the basic pension. Applications for such allowances are 
decided by the State Insurance Institution. 

The grant for helplessness is fixed on the merits of the case, but 
may not exceed 50 per cent. of the basic pension. 

The funeral benefit is 300 crowns. 

The widow’s pension is fixed at 60 per cent. of the pension for 
a wholly disabled man (including the payment for rank). It is 
granted only if the marriage was contracted before the disablement 
occurred, but in special cases the Ministry of Social Affairs may 
allow an exception to this rule. In the event of remarriage, the 
widow’s claim to a pension is commuted for a lump sum equal to 
three years’ pension. 

Orphans’ pensions are calculated as supplements to the wid- 
ow’s pension, and are paid in respect of children under eighteen 
years of age. The rate is 40 per cent. for one child; 60 per cent. for 
two children; 75 per cent. for three children; 90 per cent. for four 
children; and 100 percent. for five or more. If the child has lost 
both parents, the orphan’s pension is doubled. 

The Order provides for certain deductions from the above 
pensions. The most important deduction relates to money received 
from other sources on account of the invalidity or death, in particu- 
lar pensions from the State Pension Fund! and similar funds, life 
insurance payments, and invalidity pensions and widow’s and 
orphans’ pensions from private life insurance companies. Income 
which has no connection with the invalidity or death is not de- 
ducted. The actual rules for deduction are liberal. A part of the 
other income, equal to one-half of the war pension itself, is left 
out of account.” Of what remains, only one-half is directly deducted 
from the pension. Further, a minimum is fixed for the pension, 
equal to one-half of the non-reduced war pension, and this is paid 
in all cases irrespective of other income. 

The war pensions are substantially higher than pensions paid 
under social accident insurance legislation. The cost of the pensions 
is borne by the State. 

The Order concerning war pensions for civilians divides the 
population into three main groups. The first comprises civilians 





1 This Fund covers persons in the permanent employ of the State and there- 
fore also military officers. 

? On the lines of the provisions of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 16 July 1936 
(cf. Legislative Series, 1936, Nor. 4). 
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who have been requisitioned for service by the military authorities, 
civilian anti-aircraft staff, and first-aid staff in the service of volun- 
tary associations, if they are particularly exposed to war injuries 
while on duty. For this group the pensions are the same as for 
private soldiers under the Order concerning war pensions for ser- 
vice men. 

The second group comprises seamen and fishermen, and other 
civilians in active service in occupations or undertakings which 
the State Insurance Institution regards as particularly exposed to 
the hazards of war. The pensions for this group are fixed at 90 
per cent. of those for private soldiers. 

The third group comprises all other civilians, including persons 
who belong to the first two groups but whose injury has no con- 
nection with the above-mentioned service or employment. The 
dependants of seamen on Norwegian ships trading with Great 
Britain or other parts of the British Empire or with American 
territory receive only the ordinary compensation under the sea- 
men’s insurance regulations; compensation under the new Order 
is payable only to the crews of vessels trading from Norway. The 
benefits are the same as those provided under the Order concerning 
war pensions for service men (subject to the above-mentioned 
reductions), but sickness benefit is also granted before the invalidity 
has been confirmed. It consists mainly in free medical treatment, 
travelling expenses to and from the doctor or hospital, etc., and a 
daily allowance (to persons over eighteen years) paid after a waiting 
period of six days and equal to the invalidity pension. During treat- 
ment in hospital, the daily allowance is withdrawn. Children’s 
supplements are the same as in the case of invalidity pensions. 
Seamen receive certain bonuses depending on their employment 
on board. The funeral benefit is 200 crowns. The rules as to de- 
duction are much the same as in the case of service men. 

The cost of war pensions for civilians is borne partly by the 
State and partly out of a special contribution fixed at 10 per cent. 
of the old-age insurance contribution. Persons under eighteen and 
over seventy years of age are exempt from payment. The contribu- 
tion was payable for the first time for the financial year 1942-43. 
It is estimated to yield some two million crowns a year and is to 
be paid into a War Pensions Fund. Both the Orders concerning 
war pensions are administered by the State Insurance Institution. 


EcoNoMIC ORGANISATION 


As a step towards the establishment of a sort of corporative 
State, an Act was passed on 20 August 1942 concerning organisa- 
tions, associations, etc., which provides that these bodies must be 
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governed in accordance with the “requirements of the welfare of 
State and people”,and that the Ministry of the Interior is to see 
that this rule is observed. Companies and other organisations run 
primarily for profit are exempt from the provisions of the Act. 
All organisations must be registered. Changes in the management 
of central federations of persons engaged in industry must be 
approved by the competent Ministry. Until the end of 1943, no 
person may resign from his position in the leadership of a federa- 
tion or organisation connected with industry. The competent 
Ministry may require an organisation to perform certain tasks, for 
which purpose it may give it the necessary authority. Further, 
it may decide that any person who, through his occupation, em- 
ployment or business interest, has a definite connection with the 
aims of an organisation or association must join such organisation 
or association. 

The National Mobilisation Act of 22 February 1943 opened the 
way for further far-reaching changes, by empowering the Ministry 
of Commerce to order the formation of economic associations. 
Under the Act of 25 February 1943 dealing with the Relief Fund 
for undertakings', the Ministry may set up an organisation, called 
the ‘“‘economic group”, for each branch of economic activity, to 
act as a link between the persons engaged in the branch and the 


public administration. Membership of the group will be compulsory. 
The group will be led by a chairman, assisted by advisers, who is 
to be appointed and dismissed by the Ministry of Commerce, and 
to be subject to its supervision. 








1 See above, p. 601. 
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The intensification of production demanded by the war effort, 
combined with the claims of the armed forces on man-power, has made 
it imperative for industry to conserve its labour resources to the utmost. 
One method is to cut down the risks of industrial accident and sick- 
ness, more especially as a rise in their frequency is resulting from the 
pressure of the new conditions. In the following pages an account is 
given of the programme for the promotion of industrial health and 
safety in war industries which was inaugurated in the United States 
some three years ago by the Secretary of Labor. 


QE of the many problems arising out of the war in every country 

has been a staggering increase in the industrial accident toll. In 
factories all over the world, new workers, inadequate training and 
supervision, overcrowded workshops, long hours, pressure for in- 
creased output, new chemical processes, the scarcity of many 
materials, leading to the use of substitutes, and many other war- 
time developments have swelled the flood of industrial accidents. 
These accidents mean not only personal tragedies but also loss of 
much needed skills. They interrupt the orderly flow of production. 
Often they result in serious damage to machinery, equipment, or 
work in process. They delay delivery of war supplies. 

In the United States, the Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances 
Perkins, recognised early in 1940 the need for a special programme 
to meet this situation. She appointed the National Committee for 
the Conservation of Manpower in War Industries! to pool the 





1 For an account of the appointment of this Committee, cf. 1.L.0.: Industrial 
Safety Survey, Vol. XVI, Nos. 3-5, May-Oct. 1940, p. 59. 
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resources of management, labour, and Government in the field of 
safety and health and to carry out a national campaign against 
industrial disease and accidents. 


THe PROBLEM 


A comparison of occupational injury statistics from 1939 to 
1942 shows graphically the cost of the war in terms of man-power on 
the job in the United States: 


NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONAL INJURIES IN THE UNITED STATES 





1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 





Deaths 
Permanent injuries 
Temporary disabilities 


Total 





16,400 
109,400 
1,477,700 


18,100 
89,600 
1,782,000 


19,200 
100,600 
2,060,400 


20,600 
112,800 
2,367,200 








1,603,500 





1,889,700 





2,180,200 





2,500,600 








Estimates place the amount of productive time lost in 1942 
because of temporary disabilities alone at 47 million man-days. 
This figure does not take into account the permanent loss of skills 
and services resulting from deaths and crippling injuries on the job. 
This loss is particularly serious at a time when the ultimate limita- 
tion on all-out production lies in human resources. 

The core of war production is manufacturing industry, and it 
is here that the National Committee has concentrated its efforts. 
In 1942 manufacturing accounted for 20 per cent. of the occupa- 
tional injuries in the United States. The proportion of deaths in 
manufacturing is less than the average, but the toll of hands, 
fingers, and eyes is greater. These are irreplaceable ‘‘tools’”’ where ma- 
nual dexterity and skill are essential to a speedy flow of guns, ships, 
and planes. By eliminating such injuries, management, hard pressed 
to find replacements for young men drawn out of industry into the 
armed forces, can tap a new man-power reserve, in the plant itself. 

The problem is not in discovering what to do. A generation of 
organised safety work has uncovered the major causes of injury 
and has developed successful methods of preventing them. The 
problem therefore is to develop a programme for putting these 
known methods into operation in war plants. 


ORGANISATION OF THE SAFETY PROGRAMME 


The Secretary of Labor called on the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards in her Department to organise this programme, because for 
eight years the Division had been the Federal agency dealing with 
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the States in the field of safety and health. Legislation and enforce- 
ment in this field rest within the jurisdiction of each individual 
State. Some of the highly industrialised States, in addition to their 
basic laws, have developed codes covering in detail standards for 
overcoming hazards in specific occupations—codes, for example, on 
foundry exposure, elevator safety, and ventilation. The Division 
of Labor Standards has acted as a clearing house for State experience 
in the administration of safety codes. It has helped States to de- 
velop codes and to plan and conduct training courses for their 
safety and health inspectors. 

State activity, however, could not prevent the extraordinary 
rise in accident frequency rates which started with the defence 
programme. Thousands of new plants were converting their pro- 
duction to munitions. Many of them were small, housed in decrepit 
buildings, and unfamiliar with basic safety techniques, ignorant 
even of the importance of safety. It became evident that extra- 
ordinary facilities were needed for combating industrial injuries. 
These facilities could be developed only by the pooling of all re- 
sources in the field. 

The pooling of resources was accomplished through the appoint- 
ment of 22 representatives of management, labour, State !abour 
officials, and insurance interests as the National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War Industries, to operate through 
the Division of Labor Standards. 

The Committee aimed at making available to these newly con- 
verted plants the best safety engineering talent in the country. 
But there were not more than 10,000 experienced industrial safety 
engineers throughout the United States, and nearly all of them 
were already employed in industries essential in the nation’s pro- 
duction programme. Consequently, the National Committee 
enlisted the voluntary services of nearly 600 highly trained safety 
engineers from some of the largest war plants in the country. These 
plants, recognising the value of the programme, have allowed their 
safety engineers to spend some 20 per cent. of their regular working 
time as special agents of the National Committee. 

To help in solving industrial disease problems, the Division of 
Labor Standards secures the consultant services of some of the 
country’s foremost industrial hygienists. 


Safety Service to War Contract Plants 


The Committee planned to have its special agents visit every 
single Government contract plant and give the kind of expert 
safety assistance which had previously been available only to the 
larger industrial units employing safety engineers. 
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A great many plants now working under Government contract 
had no formal safety programme and had not paid any special 
attention to safety. Many others had only partial safety programmes, 
that had not been successful in cutting down accidents. These 
plants were expanding rapidly, taking on thousands of new workers. 

As the special agents call on the plants, they analyse their 
accident and occupational disease problems, and make specific 
suggestions for the control of plant hazards through sound safety 
organisation, engineering methods, and educational techniques. 
They keep in touch with plant developments until standard safety 
programmes are adopted and a downward trend in the frequency 
rate assured. 

The special agents are not inspectors and have no enforcement 
authority. They advise employers on what they can do, above and 
beyond legal standards, to cut down accidents and occupational 
illness. By following their recommendations, the majority of the 
plants they have visited have reduced accidents markedly. 


Trade Union Co-operation 


The responsibility for providing a safe and healthful workplace 
rests entirely with management. But in carrying out this responsi- 
bility, management needs the co-operation of the workers. The 
Committee recognised that organised labour could be of great 
assistance in this direction. 

The great majority of trade unions have not yet realised the 
opportunity for constructive action that lies before them in this 
field. Of course organised labour has fought for many of the safety 
and health laws now in effect. Collective bargaining agreements 
frequently call for safe and wholesome conditions of work and 
compliance with legal standards. A few unions have incorporated 
in their contracts specific clauses on such matters as first-aid sta- 
tions, clean lunchrooms, lockers and shower baths, safety meetings, 
and adequate accident reports. 

The most effective means of trade union co-operation in safety 
and health, however, is through activity on plant safety com- 
mittees. The participation of workers as union representatives on 
plant safety committees is a fairly recent development for the most 
part. These representatives can make periodical investigation of 
plant conditions, formulate and help to enforce safety rules, and 
promote safety education. 

Six members of the National Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower in War Industries represent organised labour in the 
heavy industries now chiefly engaged in war production. As they 
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say in a recent report analysing labour’s role in safety: ‘“The man 
on the job or at the machine is usually best informed as to 
its dangers.’’! 

Consequently the special agents, in visiting plants, have en- 
couraged the setting up of safety committees representing labour 
and management. 

The Division of Labor Standards is assisting trade unions in 
drafting safety clauses for collective agreements, and in developing 
effective safety action under such clauses. Unions have distributed 
thousands of the Division’s publications on workers’ safety. Union 
papers have reprinted “safety do’s and don’t’s’’ prepared by the 
Division, giving specific information on how the worker can acquire 
safe work habits. 

In some instances the trade unions have been the first to call 
in Government assistance in eliminating occupational hazards. 
When deaths and disease recently occurred in the synthetic rubber 
industry from the use of toxic solvents, particularly benzol, union 
appeals brought requests from the War Production Board to the 
Division of Labor Standards for solving the problem. Union, 
management, and Government representatives, as well as industrial 
hygienists and physicians of national repute, surveyed the plants 
affected. Their work had the immediate effect of dispelling fear and 


furthering the correction of hazards. Early in 1941 the National 
Committee received a request from the boilermakers’ union for an 
analysis of welding hazards and suggestions concerning their effec- 
tive control. The Division’s specialists provided the information 
requested, which was subsequently made available to labour and 
management all over the country in a special bulletin.” 


The Supply of Basic Safety Information 


There is a body of specialised knowledge on the control of indus- 
trial accidents and occupational disease which until recently be- 
longed only to the experts in the field. 

Beyond the few establishments employing safety engineers, 
there were thousands of war plants that had no personnel familiar 
with basic safety and health principles or qualified to take respon- 
sibility for the operation of plant safety programmes. Special agents 
of the National Committee reported that these plants were in urgent 
need of safety leadership. Since they were unable to secure or could 
not afford the services of safety engineers, they needed key super- 





1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, Division oF LABOR STANDARDS: Labor Safety 


Service (Washington, D.C., 1942), p. 2. 
2 Division OF LABOR STANDARDS: Control of Welding Hazards in Defense In- 
dustries. Special Bulletin, No. 5 (Washington, D.C., 1941). 15 pp. 
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visory employees trained in safety on the job to carry out a sustained 
and aggressive safety and health campaign. Many plants already 
employing safety directors had expanded so rapidly and to such a 
degree that they too faced serious industrial accident problems. 
Their safety directors needed assistance from key supervisory 
employees trained in safety. 

To meet this need, the National Committee secured the services 
of the United States Office of Education in setting up short, in- 
tensive courses in accident prevention, directed by engineering 
colleges throughout the country and held in war production centres. 
The Division of Labor Standards participated in outlining the 
field to be covered, in compiling text material, and in organising 
the courses locally. Some of the Committee’s special agents act as 
teachers. To-day these courses are open to key supervisors from 
industry and members of plant safety committees, including union 
and management representatives. 

According to plans now being developed by the National Com- 
mittee, supervisors who have completed the courses will conduct 
classes in their own plants for foremen, assistant foremen, and 
leadmen, giving them specialised training in those phases of safety 
with which they are directly concerned in their work. These men 
will then be able to give on-the-job safety instruction to the work- 
ers whom they supervise. 

In a further effort to make basic safety and health information 
more generally available, the Division of Labor Standards has 
published a number of special bulletins covering the fundamental 
steps in industrial accident and disease prevention. One of these 
bulletins outlines material fundamental in organising a plant safety 
programme. Suggested Standards for Industrial Safeguards! gives 
illustrations and specifications for machine guards. Pamphlets in 
more popular style deal with safe practices for workers and safety 
in supervision. 

A Guide to the Prevention of Weight-Lifting Injuries? covers a 
problem of importance to almost every industry now taking on 
workers who are less physically fit. It outlines basic principles for 
good planning by management in the use of mechanical lifting and 
conveying devices and in controlling the amount, pace, and dura- 
tion of manual lifting and carrying; the proper selection of workers 
for heavy jobs; the careful training and constant supervision of 
workers in safe lifting and carrying practices. Compiled under the 
guidance of a technical advisory committee including experts from 





1 Special Bulletin, No. 7 (Washington, D.C., 1942). 68 pp. 
2 Special Bulletin, No. 11 (Washington, D.C., 1943). 19 pp. 
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industry, it is illustrated with photographs of mechanical lifting 
devices and safe methods of manual lifting. 

A popular leaflet explains the value and uses of industrial fre- 
quency rates.! It is especially timely because employers are re- 
quired since 1 May 1943 to keep a record of frequency rates if they 
operate under the Walsh-Healey Act (applying to Government 
contractors). The frequency rate is as necessary to the safety- 
minded management as a gauge on a steam boiler. The experience 
of many firms over a period of years has demonstrated that a rate 
of less than ten—ten lost-time injuries in a million man-hours of 
work—is perfectly possible even in dangerous occupations. By 
computing its own frequency, a management can check its work 
against this accepted ‘‘tolerance”’, thus gauging the effectiveness 
of its accident prevention programme. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF THE SITUATION 


There are some 90,000 plants estimated to be engaged in war 
production to-day in the United States. During the National 
Committee’s three years of existence, its special agents have assisted 
21,525, or nearly 24 per cent., of these plants in the control of 
accidents. 

This record does not mean, however, that the job is a quarter 
done. Firms continue to enter war work for the first time, while 
others drop out of the picture. The majority of the plants already 
serviced are those having direct contracts with the Government. 
In addition to these, there are thousands of small plants having 
subcontracts and supplying parts to Government contractors. It 
has always been true that management in a small plant usually 
lacks appreciation of the importance of safety and knowledge of 
how to set up an effective accident prevention programme. The 
number belonging to this group is indicated by the fact that 92 per 
cent. of the manufacturing plants in the United States employ 
fewer than 100 workers. 

In addition to reaching a larger proportion of these small plants, 
the Committee must also intensify the service it gives to each 
plant. It has been found that a single visit will not do the job. To 
assure a downward trend in accident frequency rates, two, three, 
and in a few cases even four return visits are necessary. When the 
Committee first started its work, special agents were averaging 
3.7 return visits for every 10 original visits. To-day this ratio has 
been increased to 5.1 return visits for every 10 original visits. A 





1 Industrial Injury Frequency Rates. Special Bulletin, No. 6 (Washington, 


D.C., 1941). 7 pp. 
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recent sampling of plants visited by special agents indicated that 
while this intensification of service is having its effect, there are 
still some 25 per cent. of plants already visited that need further 
service. 

Of 4,377 plants advised by special agents, 74.2 per cent. showed a 
decrease in accident frequency rates in the face of a generally rising 
accident frequency for the country as a whole; 21 per cent. showed 
increased rates; while 5.8 per cent. showed no change. 

Some of the safety measures which special agents have been 
able to effect in war plants are indicated by the following results 
of visits to plants in the six-month period from July to December 
1942: 956 plants initiated an acceptable safety programme; 1,293 
intensified their safety programme; 257 employed full-time safety 
engineers; 339 employed part-time safety engineers; 832 organised 
plant safety committees; 1,453 trained supervisory personnel in 
safety training courses. 

The Committee needs to extend its service in two directions: 
(1) to reach a greater proportion of war plants, particularly the 
smaller plants entirely unfamiliar with the problem and the basic 
techniques; (2) to intensify its work with the plants visited until 
each one reduces its accident frequency rate. It can do this only 
if it is allowed to increase its full-time field staff, which at present 
numbers only 22 men. With an increase in this staff, greater selec- 
tivity could be exercised in the assignment of plants for service 
to the 600 volunteer special agents. 

There is also a need to bring the smaller plants into the war 
safety training programme on a broader scale. While some 39,000 
key supervisory employees have already been trained in courses 
held by 116 engineering colleges throughout the country, many of 
these men have come from large plants which are fully aware of 
the need for organised safety, but lack a sufficient number of super- 
visors trained in safety. There are still thousands of small plants 
where management needs to be told of these courses and encouraged 
to send foremen to them. 

The role of these small plants in war production will become an 
increasingly important one. As they take on war work they will 
not always be able to expand their labour force. Their greatest man- 
power reserve will lie in the plant itself, where production can be 
increased through working conditions that will permit every 
employee to work at maximum capacity. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Tue PARTICIPATION OF HAITI IN THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE OFFICE 


On 11 October 1943, H. E. Mr. Elie Lescot, President of the 
Republic of Haiti, accompanied by Mr. Abel Lacroix, Secretary of 
State for Finance, Commerce and National Economy, and Mr. 
Maurice Dartigue, Secretary of State for Education, Agriculture 
and Labour, paid an official visit to the International Labour 
Office at Montreal. 


On this occasion the President of Haiti made a formal declaration to Mr. 
Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the Office, concerning Haitian participation 
in the International Labour Organisation, the Haitian Government having on 
11 April 1942 notified its withdrawal from the League of Nations. The President 
confirmed that Haiti would continue to be a Member of the Organisation with the 
same rights and obligations as the other Members, that the share of Haiti in the 
budget of the Organisation would be fixed by agreement between the Government 
of the Republic and the Governing Body of the Office, and that this arrangement 
might be terminated only by a denunciation communicated to the Director of the 
Office with two years’ notice. 

The President also discussed with Mr. Phelan and with Mr. O. Stein, Assistant 
Director, the problems arising out of the practical organisation of a system of 
social insurance for agricultural workers", for which the Haitian authorities desire 
to draw on the accumulated experience of the Office. 

Mr. Phelan gave an official dinner in honour of the President, to which repre- 
sentatives of the authorities of the Dominion of Canada, the Province of Quebec, 
and the City of Montreal, and the members of the Governing Body living in 
Montreal or Ottawa were invited. 


ORGANISED LABOUR AND THE I.L.O. 
RESOLUTION OF A CONFERENCE ON Foop AND NuTRITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A recommendation that the constitution of the permanent 
Organisation for Food and Agriculture should provide for the 
closest possible association with the International Labour Organ- 
isation in its work was made by Labor’s Conference on Food and 
Nutrition held in Boston under the auspices of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor on 9 
October 1943.2 The text of the resolution on this subject adopted 
by the Conference is as follows: 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 532. 

2 The Conference, which was presided over by Mr. I. M. Ornburn, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, was addressed by the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, the Director of the United States Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, the General Manager of the Office of Price Administration, the Under-Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, a representative of the International Labour Office, and a 


number of other speakers. The Chairman announced that a record of its proceedings would be 
published in the uear future. 
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Recognising the vital interest of organised’labour in the aims and operations 
of the permanent international Organisation for Food and Agriculture, arrange- 
ments for the establishment of which are at present being made; and 

Considering that representatives of organised labour in all countries should 
therefore be closely associated with the work of this Organisation; and 

Considering that the most practical way in present circumstances to achieve 
this result is through the medium of the International Labour Organisation, 
which has long been actively concerned with matters closely related to the pro- 
posed field of action of the new Organisation, and in which representatives of 
organised labour play a responsible and influential part; therefore be it 

Resolved that Labor’s Conference on Food and Nutrition recommends that 
provision be made in the constitution of the permanent Organisation for Food 
and Agriculture for the closest possible association of the International Labour 
Organisation in its work, and in particular for the representation of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in the councils of the new Organisation.' 


VISITS TO THE OFFICE 
Tue CHILEAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In the course of his recent tour of North America, Mr. Joaquin 
Fernandez Fernandez, Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs paid a 
visit to the International Labour Office on 1 October 1943. Mr. 
Fernandez, who was accompanied by Dr. Eduardo Grove, Chilean 
Government member of the Governing Body of the Office, took the 
opportunity to discuss various aspects of the relations between 
Chile and the International Labour Organisation. 


THe MEXICAN MINISTER oF PusLic HEALTH 


Dr. Gustavo Baz, Mexican Minister of Public Health, while 
on his visit to Canada and the United States to consult public 


health officials, discussed the work of Mexico and the International 
Labour Organisation in the field of public health with the Acting 
Director of the International Labour Office on 21 September 1943. 
Dr. Baz was accompanied by Mr. Carlos A. Calder6n, Mexican 
Government member of the Governing Body of the Office, and by 
Dr. Eduardo Hay, his chief assistant. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
THe DISPLACEMENT OF POPULATION IN EUROPE 


The volume just published by the International Labour Office 
under the above title was prepared by Professor Eugene M. Kuli- 
scher in consultation with the Chief of the Labour Conditions, Em- 
ployment and Migration Section of the Office. It attempts a general 
survey of the position and a tentative estimate of the magnitude 
of the problems involved in the post-war resettlement of the popula- 
tions of Europe scattered by the war and by enemy occupation. 

The conclusion reached from a careful examination of the available material 
is that more than 30 million of the inhabitants of Europe have been uprooted 
from their homes since the beginning of the war. The movements of these masses 
are grouped under three heads for the purposes of the study. Chapter I deals 
with the migration movements of the German people, Chapter II with the move- 
ments of non-German populations, and Chapter III with the mobilisation of 
foreign labour for Germany. The study is illustrated by three maps and a chart.? 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 The Displacement of Population in Europe. By Eugene M. Kuuiscu&r. Studies and R ’ 
Series O (Migration) No. 8, Montreal, 1943. iv + 171 pp. Price: paper: $1; 4s.; boards: $1.50; 6s. 
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OBITUARY 
Joun Hi.Ton 


The International Labour Office has learned with deep regret 
of the death of Professor John Hilton, on 28 August 1943. Mr. 
Hilton, while serving as Director of Statistics in the British Minis- 
try of Labour from 1919 to 1931, was a member of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth International Conferences of Labour Statisticians 
held in Geneva in 1923, 1925, 1926 and 1931. 


At the First Conference he served as Chairman of the Committee on Classifi- 
cation of Industries and Occupations, at the Second as Chairman of the Committee 
on Unemployment Statistics, and at the Third and Fourth as President of the 
Conference. Through the active part he took in drafting the resolutions of these 
conferences he contributed materially to the development of international stand- 
ardisation of labour statistics. He took part also as chairman in the second meet- 
ing of the Committee on Conditions of Work in the Textile Industry, appointed 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, which was held in 
December 1929. Kom 1931 he occupied as its first holder the Montague Burton 
Chair of Industrial Relations at Cambridge University. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


Post-War RECONSTRUCTION AND THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 
COMMEMORATION OF THE DECLARATION OF GENEVA 


The Director of the International Labour Office has received 
from the Secretary-General of the Save the Children International 
Union in Geneva a message issued by the Union on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, known as the Declaration of Geneva!, which was endorsed 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1924.? In the message 
the Union expresses its readiness to collaborate in the work of post- 
war reconstruction. The text of the message is reproduced below. 


On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, the Save the Children International Union, composed of organi- 
sations in 26 countries, recalls the existence of this Declaration to the attention 
of those who have the welfare of the younger generation at heart. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly known 
as the “Declaration of Geneva”, the men and women of all nations, recognising 
that mankind owes to the child the best it has to give, declare and accept it 
as — duty that, beyond and above all consideration of race, nationality 
or creed: 


I. The child must be given the means requisite for its normal develop- 
ment, both materially and spiritually. 

II. The child that is hungry must be fed; the child that is sick must be 
nursed; the child that is backward must be helped; the delinquent child must 
be reclaimed; and the orphan and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 

III. The child must be the first to receive relief in times of distress. 
IV. The child must be put in a position to earn a livelihood and must be 
protected against every form of exploitation. 

V. The child must be brought up in the consciousness that its talents 
must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IX, No. 20, 24 Mar. 1924, p. 418. 
? Ibid., Vol. XII, No. 2, 13 Oct. 1924, p. 72. 
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While recognising the progress accomplished in the domain of the protection 
of youth, the Union nevertheless considers that the application of the Declaration 
of Geneva is more than ever necessary. 

The Union views with pain the sufferings of children and adolescents, victims 
of this war; it endeavours unceasingly to mitigate them and ardently looks 
forward to the time when this distress will end. 

The Union is ever ready, in collaboration with religious and secular institu- 
tions, to give its help to Governments for the great task of reconstruction which 
will be incumbent upon them in the future. 

The Save the Children International Union earnestly entreats those who 
will be responsible for a new organisation of world peace to think of the young 
ones who suffer so cruelly in every conflict; social conditions and the international 
situation must be such as to permit the Declaration of the Rights of the Child to 
become a reality at last.! 


Economic Co-OPERATION BETWEEN MExICO AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


REPORT OF THE JormntT COMMISSION 


A report was issued on 15 July 1943 by the Mexican-American 
Commission for Economic Co-operation, a body set up to study the 
means of co-ordinating the economic measures taken in Mexico 
and the United States with the object of diminishing, so far as 
possible, the upsets occasioned by the war. An analysis of the 
report is given below. 


The joint Commission, which consists of experts from the two countries, 
was set up as a result of the reciprocal visits made in April 1943, on United States 
and Mexican soil respectively, by the President of Mexico and the President of 
the United States. It began its work at once and met both in Washington and 
in Mexico City. During the course of their conversations the delegates took into 
account, on the one hand, the desirability of giving practical application to the 
resolution on the maintenance of the internal economies of the American nations 
adopted at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942 by the Third Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics’, and, on the other, the necessity of 
stimulating, upon increasingly solid and broader bases, the collaboration which 
binds the two nations together. Mexico is co-operating to the maximum of its 
present possibilities with the effort of its allies by sending to the United Nations— 
and principally to the United States—the strategic materials obtained from its 
fields, mines, and workshops. 

The Commission states in its report, that it has given emphasis, first, to the 
joint activities of the two nations in producing materials for war; secondly, to 
the maintenance of Mexican civilian economy during the war period; and thirdly, 
to analysis of ways and means by which the long-range plans for the development 
of Mexico’s national economy may best be furthered by the closest working co- 
operation between governmental and private organisations of the two countries. 

The Commission points out: 


There are many activities which are of the utmost importance in war 
and which are of like importance in times of peace. For example, a full supply 
of essential foods is a necessity in war in order to assure maximum efficiency 
of the armed forces and maximum production by the civilian workers who 
serve their needs. Likewise in peace, no nation can develop culturally or 
industrially if its population is undernourished. Naturally, the health of the 
armed forces is essential to victory, and the health of the civilian population 
is of equal importance in both war and peace. For Mexico, increased produc- 
tion of food is an important goal both during and after the war. 


The United States undertakes to collaborate in the attainment of this goal. 

With respect to industrialisation, the Commission has considered programmes 
for the orderly development in Mexico of the electrical, steel, rubber, cement, 
chemical, textile, sugar and alcohol, and pulp and paper industries. It recommends 





1 Communication to the I.L.O0 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 416. 
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that a small industrial commission should be created by the Government of 
Mexico to develop and carry forward long-term programmes for the industrial- 
isation of Mexico. This commission, it proposes, should be assigned the following 
functions: 

(1) Tocontinue to study and develop the plans for industrialisation outlined 
by the Commission; 

(2) To advise and consult with appropriate authorities regarding industrial 
projects and the financing thereof; ’ 

(3) To co-operate with, and where appropriate, utilise the facilities of the 
Inter-American Development Commission; 

(4) To implement the immediate programme outlined by the Commission 
by the preparation of detailed lists of machinery and equipment required, and 
where necessary to send representatives to the United States who will be informed 
by the industrial commission of the type and specifications of equipment desired 
to carry out specific projects, and who will be empowered to examine and pur- 
chase suitable idle or used equipment, lists of which will be made available to 
them by the appropriate agencies of the United States Government; 

(5) To make recommendations to the appropriate agencies of the United 
States Government through existing channels in regard to the issue of export 
licences and priority assistance regarding industrial projects; 

(6) To endeavour to encourage and assist in the conclusion of contracts 
between industrialists in Mexico and manufacturers in the United States for the 
carrying out of industrial projects for which needed equipment cannot at present 
be obtained in the United States, such contracts to be executed as soon as needed 
materials can be manufactured in the United States; 

(7) To recommend the development of such sound industrial policies and 
practices as will encourage the healthy growth of industry in Mexico. 


In the Commission's judgment a joint committee representing Mexico and 
the United States would be effective for the present and future development of 
fisheries and related industries. 

The Commission recommends for prompt execution various public works 
projects in Mexico, including drainage, flood control, and sanitary projects. 

It also recommends a continuing study of Mexico's transportation needs on 
an over-all basis, and the establishment in Washington of a permanent mechanism 
which can co-operate effectively and continuously with the transportation author- 
ities of Mexico. 

Special consideration is given to the present situation and trend of the Mexi- 
can balance of payments. 

The report concludes in the following terms: 


The days of exploitation or economic imperialism, whether by nations 
or by powerful private groups, are past—no future Mexican or United States 
Government will condone or permit their reappearance. But now industries 
primarily designed to serve Mexico’s own needs which combine Mexican 
resources, equipment, capital, and technical skills with those of the United 
States offer a fruitful field for the best type of economic co-operation. 

Industrialisation will raise the standard of living in Mexico. The industrial 
worker will be able to buy more of the products of agriculture, the agricultural 
worker will be able to buy more of the products of industry, and their combined 
productive and purchasing power will enable Mexico to widen its markets and 
increase its purchases from other nations. These obvious economic truths can 
become actualities more quickly in this hemisphere than in perhaps any other 
portion of the world, and certainly no greater possibilities exist than in the 
case of Mexico and the United States. Their proximity and the demonstrated 
interdependence of their economies offer possibilities for constructive econo- 
mic co-operation which are unequalled. Their example and their continued 
co-operation may well set the standard for the world of to-morrow." 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN CHINA 


Two resolutions relating to post-war industrial development in 
China and to co-operation with friendly foreign nations for that 
purpose were adopted in September 1943 by the Central Executive 





1 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF State: Bulletin, 17 July 1943, pp. 38-46. 
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Committee and the Supervisory Committee of the Kuomingtang. 
An outline of a plan for industrial development was given by the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Mr. Wong Wen-hao, in a speech he 
delivered in March 1943 at the Central Political Institute at Chung- 
king. 

Resolutions of the Kuomingtang. 


The resolutions contained proposals to be submitted to the Government for 
action, setting out in brief some of the important factors to be taken into account 
in the promotion of industrialisation. 


Measures for industrialisation. One of the resolutions recommended the fol- 
lowing: the formulation by the Central Government of a plan for industrialisation 
and its execution by well-defined stages; the development of industry on efficient 
lines by State enterprise (in the case of industries which are of a monopolistic 
character and others which might with advantage be controlled by the State) 
and by private enterprise (the State giving the necessary legal protection and 
providing various forms of assistance); the preservation and development of 
handicrafts industries and industrial co-operatives; the development, in parti- 
cular, of export industries; the adoption of measures designed to promote invest- 
ment in industry; the adaptation of the Government's fiscal, financial, and educa- 
tional policy to the needs of industrialisation; the provision by the undertakings 
of the necessary facilities for the technical training of their own staffs; the promo- 
tion of scientific and technical research; and the employment of foreign capital 
and technical assistance in the promotion of industrialisation. 


International co-operation for industrialisation. The other resolution recom- 
mended close co-operation with foreign friendly nations in the promotion of in- 
dustry and the removal of certain existing restrictions in respect of the employ- 
ment of foreign capital or technical personnel; the provision of facilities, subject 
to Government regulation, to aliens to finance their own undertakings in China 
and to private individuals to seek foreign loans; and the determination at an 


early date by the Government of the categories of State undertakings which 
might seek foreign financial assistance in the form of loans or investments.! 


Plan for Industrial Development. 


Mr. Wong Wen-hao based the plan for industrial development which he 
outlined on the assumption that, for practical reasons, such development will 
have, in the first instance, to be confined to China proper, or North China south 
of the Great Wall, parts of Northwest China nearer to China proper, the Yangtze 
valley, South and Southwest China, and the three Manchurian northeast prov- 
inces and Sinkiang. An essential preliminary will be the improvement and exten- 
sion of communications in all these areas, and considering that the pre-war per 
capita national income was estimated to be between 20 and 40 dollars a year, the 
financial resources available for development will necessarily be limited. Specific 
production goals should, it is suggested, nevertheless be set for the development 
of heavy and light industries and communications during a period of ten years, 
consisting of two periods of five years each. In other words, two five-year plans, 
one following the other, are proposed. 


Development of heavy industries. As regards the heavy industries, the annual 
output proposed to be reached at the end of five and ten years respectively is 
as follows: coal, 60 and 100 million tons?; steel, 2 and 5 million tons; machinery, 
to the value of 145 and 700 million dollars; gold, 1.5 and 2.5 million ounces; miner- 
als (antimony, tin, tungsten, mercury, molybdenum and bismuth) for export, 
to the value of 1,235 and 2,620 million dollars; and other minerals, to the value 
of 1,100 million and 2,000 million dollars. 


Development of light industries. The annual production goals to be reached 
at the end of five and ten years respectively in the case of light industries are as 





1 CHINESE News Service (New York), Press release, 13 Sept. 1943. ‘Under old Chinese 
regulations, 51 per cent. of stock interest in joint capital arrangements must be Chinese, and a 
pony, a the board of directors as well as the chairman and the general manager must be Chi- 
nese” (New York Times, 26 Sept. 1943). 

_ 2 The present annual output is estimated at 20 million tons, and this estimate, it is pointed out, 
“is rather high’’. 
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follows: cement, 10 and 20 million barrels; cotton, 3.5 and 5 million bales; food 
products, to the value of 400 and 500 million dollars; and motive power, to the 
value of 400 and 600 million dollars. 


Development of communications. The proposed expenditure on waterways 
(canals, locks, and wharfs) at the end of five and ten years respectively is 800 
and 1,000 million dollars, and on railways', 985 and 1,050 million dollars.* 


WARTIME AND Post-War SocIAL AND Economic Poticy rn INDIA 


The retiring Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow, dealt with the 
wartime and post-war economic, agricultural, industrial and social 
policy of the Government in his farewell address to a joint session 
of the Central Legislature on 2 August 1943. A short summary 
of the relevant passage of the address is given below, followed by 
further details with regard to two of the points covered: the war- 
time industrial advance, based on a statement made on behalf of 
the Government in the Council of State in March 1943; and the 
holding of a national food conference in July. 


Tue Viceroy’s ADDRESS 


In his address, the Viceroy surveyed the production of war 
supplies, examined various aspects of the economic situation, and 
discussed post-war reconstruction planning. 


Production of War Supplies. 


The value of orders handled by the Supply Department, the Viceroy said, 
had increased from 850 million rupees in the first sixteen months of the war 
to 1,180 million in 1941, 2,230 million in 1942, and 1,420 million in the first five 
months of 1943. These figures were exclusive of the orders placed in the country 
through trade channels or of the finished output of ordnance factories. The 
capacity of the Indian ordnance factories and steel, machine-tool, chemical, 
and rubber manufacturing industries, in particular, had been considerably ex- 
panded to meet wartime requirements with the assistance of other Allied Nations 
—especially Great Britain and the United States. 


The Economic Situation. 


In dealing with the economic situation, the Viceroy referred to measures 
taken by the Government to bring inflationary tendencies under control, to 
stimulate the production and regulate the distribution of food supplies, and to 
regulate the supplies of other essential civilian goods. 


Control of inflationary tendencies. The vast expansion in the field of war pro- 
duction, he pointed out, had not been achieved without material sacrifice of 
civilian consumption goods. The expansion had also resulted in a general rise 
in prices, and the position first began to deteriorate sharply in the latter part of 
1942. By the spring of this year there were many signs of widespread hoardin 
and —-e and of the emergence of a spirit of reckless speculation which 
stimulated the factors making for a general rise in prices. The Government had 
taken various steps, including commodity control measures and measures for 
increased taxation and saving, as a result of which the upward trend had been 
checked and several important indices had moved sharply downwards, with a 
beneficial effect on the whole price structure. The campaign had, however, only 
begun and the Government was determined to fight inflation relentlessly. 


Food control. The gravest ‘and most insistent problem facing the Government 
was that of ensuring an adequate supply of foodstuffs throughout the country. 
Immediate steps to deal with the situation had been and were being taken, and 
a long-term food policy was also being worked out by an expert planning com- 
mittee. But the size of the country, with its demands on transport; the normal 





1 The total mileage of railways in China before the war was 12,000 kilometres; according to 
this plan, it is proposed to increase it tenfold in ten years. 
2? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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total production, with supplies only just sufficient in wheat and less than sufficient 
in rice, made up of the small margins of millions of small farmers; the variety and 
rigidity of local diet habits; and the administrative divisions of the country, 
were limiting factors. It was only after the entry of Japan into the war that the 
problem of food supplies and prices had assumed serious proportions. 

Several remedial measures had been taken. A campaign had been launched 
with considerable success to increase the area under food crops; financial aid 
of well over 15 million rupees from the revenues of the Central Government had 
been made available to the provinces and Indian States, and other assistance such 
as technical advice had also been given. Other measures such as the removal of 
the control of wheat prices early in 1943, the import of wheat from Australia, 
and the operation of a scheme, under the control of the Central Government, for 
the distribution of supplies had also been adopted. The scheme had not worked 
as well as had been expected and was being drastically revised in the light of 
experience with a view to the efficient control of supplies and of distribution. 


Distribution of clothing and other consumer's goods. The Government was also 
endeavouring to release for civilian consumption a larger share of the country’s 
industrial output, and the aim would be steadily pursued, consistently with the 
responsibility for supplying the armed forces. Second only to the food problem 
was that of clothing. The Department of Industries and Civil Supplies, set up 
in April 1943, had, in conjunction with the textile industry, drawn up a scheme 
for the manufacture and distribution of utility cloth at the rate of 150 million 
yards a month until a total of 2,000 million yards was reached. By this and other 
such schemes, it was hoped to make consumers’ goods of the commoner varieties 
available in greater quantities to the people. 


Post-War Reconstruction Planning. 


Referring to post-war reconstruction planning, the Viceroy briefly defined 
the main tasks before the Government in respect of industrial expansion, agricul- 
tural improvement, and general development. 


Industrial expansion. The war had brought about a marked and significant 
increase in industrial activity. Evidently the problem was to carry forward 
after the war as much as possible of the enhanced industrial activity, transmuted 
betimes from its present warlike shape into forms capable of satisfying peace- 
time needs. Certain Indian industries, some of them highly important, had come 
through the past four years with few changes of a technical character, and for 
such the problem to be solved would be mainly of a commercial character. 


Agricultural improvement. The careful co-ordination of agriculture and in- 
dustry was the firm economic foundation on the basis of which the country might 
develop its overseas trade, and it must be the first care of the Government. 
Agriculture, including agricultural education and research and animal husbandry, 
was a provincial subject, as was also irrigation. But in so far as it lay with the 
Central Government to contribute towards agricultural improvement it was 
most anxious to do so. The desire for improvement had received a marked stim- 
ulus from the war and it would derive a fresh and powerful impulse by the demo- 
bilisation in due time of the great armies. Many of the soldiers had become me- 
chanically minded as a result of their training and, while some would look to 
industry for a livelihood, the greater number would return to the land. Their 
return to their villages would offer a unique opportunity to press forward with 
agricultural improvement and rural betterment. The Government was fully 
alive to the urgency and the vital importance of these issues. 


General development. Many of the essential nation-building activities were, 
under the present Constitution, the responsibility, primarily or wholly, of the 
provinces. The Central Government had, nevertheless, done a great deal—it had 
revived the Central Advisory Board of Education; established the Central Board 
of Health; made ample grants from Central revenues before the war for rural 
development; provided encouragement to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, which had proved to be an elastic and effective instrument for the 
promotion of technical progress; instituted the All-India Cattle Show Society; 
caused nutritional research to be actively pursued; and undertaken a great cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, which had had a striking response from all over the 
country. The war had, however, interfered with the development of many of the 
most important of such activities, but it had also emphasised their significance.! 





1 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 3 Aug. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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WartTIME INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE 


In the course of a debate in the Council of State in March 
1943, a statement was made on behalf of the Government on its 
industrial policy, which contained the following information on the 
progress made by industry since the outbreak of war. 


At the time of the outbreak of war certain industries such as jute and cotton 
textiles were exceptionally strong and could hold their own technically with 
similar industries in the most advanced industrial countries. Other industries 
such as cement and steel were also technically strong, but their output was not 
sufficiently large to make the country wholly self-sufficient in wartime. In other 
fields there were definite weaknesses, the main weakness being in the general 
engineering industry. Since the outbreak of war very considerable progress has 
been made in the direction of increasing production and remedying the deficien- 
cies. 

As to the development of new industries, progress has been made in a wide 
field and, in the main, in respect of four groups: non-ferrous metals, drugs, che- 
micals, and miscellaneous stores. Among the non-ferrous metals, a notable 
example of wartime production is that of aluminium. There has been marked 
advance in the manufacture of drugs—300 items of drugs and dressings formerly 
imported from abroad are at the present time being produced in the country. 
The expansion of the surgical instruments industry es enabled the country to 
meet not only the demands of its own military forces but also to give substantial 
assistance to a number of other countries. There has been appreciable develop- 
ment also in the field of chemicals; many articles previously imported are now 
made in the country, and the cost of production is such that there is con- 
sidered to be every reason to believe that these industries will be able to face 
post-war competition with the minimum of State protection. The miscellaneous 
items include safety razors, cycles, sheet glass, and electric bulbs. 

According to the Government spokesman, the progress made is considerable 
and will undoubtedly have a great effect in the post-war period. ‘But it would 
be idle to pretend, that India can as yet compete on the engineering side with 
countries in which development has been spread over several decades.’’ The end 
of the war, he continued, should see the country with many new industries, others 
considerably strengthened, and above all with an accumulation of technical skill, 
the importance of which for post-war development cannot be exaggerated." 


A NaTIoNAL Foop CONFERENCE 


Reference has previously been made in these pages? to the 
measures taken for the control of food supplies during the present 
emergency. A national food conference was held in New Delhi in 
July 1943 with Sir Azizul Huq’, then Member in charge of the 
subject on the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in the chair. 


The chairman announced at the end of the proceedings that the Government 
had decided to take the following steps in respect of the more important recom- 
mendations made by the conference: the continuance of the operation of the 
plan for food control, with the necessary adjustment, and of purchases of food- 
stuffs, accordingly, for deficiency areas; the expedition of the transport of food 
grains; recommendation to the provincial and State Governments to take vigorous 
action to bring profiteering and hoarding under control by the strict enforcement 
of the Food Grains Control Order; the introduction, in a progressively increasing 
measure, of rationing in urban areas; the provision of facilities to enable Govern- ° 
ments of deficiency areas to settle directly for their purchases of foodstuffs from 
Governments of surplus areas, and to make arrangements for transport, within 
the limits of their basic quota, directly with railway and shipping authorities. 
He also stated that free trade between the different areas would only be regarded 
as an objective for the time when normal conditions would have been restored, that 
there jwould be no fixing of statutory maximum prices at the present stage, and 
that, while price control in provinces and States would be left to the discretion 


1 Council of State Debates, Vol. I, No. 11, 26 Mar. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 78. 
1983 He has been succeeded by Sir J. P. Srivastava, who was appointed Food Member in August 
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of the Governments concerned, the Central Government would not hesitate to 
take further measures to combat inflation should that become necessary. 

A long-term food planning committee has also been set up by the Government. 
The committee consists of representatives of the Central, provincial, and the 
more important State Governments and a number of nominated non-officials. 
The committee will examine past policy and the present position and make recom- 
mendations on questions of policy and of administration relating to the securing 
of adequate food supplies, their distribution, and the control of prices of food 
grains during the war. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Satisfactory progress, it is reported, is being made with the 
Government’s scheme for the extension of telecommunications?, and 
a sum of 160 million rupees, or twice the original estimate, has 
been allotted to the scheme.’ 


A New Orricra, Lasour PUBLICATION IN INDIA 


The Department of Labour, Government of India, issued in 
July 1943 the first number of a new monthly publication entitled 
Indian Labour Gazette. The publication aims at providing more 
adequate statistical and other labour intelligence than hitherto 
available and thus assisting in the systematic consideration of 
labour questions. 


The first number contains notes on the technical training scheme operated 
by the Department of Labour (particulars of the trades for which facilities for 
training are provided, the distribution of the centres, and the number trained 
or in training, etc.), the training in the United Kingdom of young Indian workers 
for supervisory jobs, the preparation, in accordance with a scheme to be con- 
trolled by the Central Government, of cost-of-living index numbers, as well as other 
shorter notes on matters of current interest (a communication sent by the Govern- 
ment to the principal employers’ organisations on the desirability of running work- 
ers’ canteens, the regulation of the supply of unskilled labour in certain areas, central 
labour legislation, the training of labour welfare officers for the jute industry, 
and developments abroad in the field of labour). Information on provincial 
labour legislation and statistics of industrial disputes and the cost of living are 
also included. 


Post-War PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL WorkKs CouNcIL 


At a Conference of Premiers of the States of the Commonwealth 
of Australia held in July 1943, it was decided to set up a National 
Works Council to co-ordinate post-war public works in Australia. 
The Council is to consist of representatives of the seven State 
Governments, with the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
Government as chairman. 


The first meeting of the Council will probably be held late in 1943. In its 
early stages, the chief function of the Council will be to investigate large-scale 
works projects for the reconstruction period. After the war, it is expected that 
it will become a permanent body with executive powers. 

When the Council is in full operation, recommendations for all Common- 
wealth and State public works will go to the Commonwealth Co-ordinator- 
General of Public Works, who will consult with State Co-ordinators of Public 
Works. Recommendations on the execution of all works projects will be made 
by the Commonwealth Co-ordinator to the Council. It is expected that the 


1 Indian Information, 15 July 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May31943,fp. 627. 
* The Statesman (Delhi), 2 July 1943. Communication to the I.L.0. 
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setting up of the Council will eliminate much unnecessary duplication in planning 
and ensure sufficient continuity of approach to the major national works projects 
being planned for the post-war period. 

It is said that the decisions of the Premiers’ Conference were based largely 
on recommendations put forward by the Prime Minister and the Commonwealth 


Treasurer. 
A CoMMONWEALTH Hovusinc CoMMISSION 


The aggravation of the housing shortage by wartime conditions, 
which had been under study for some time, led on 12 April 1943 
to the establishment of a Commonwealth Housing Commission as 
part of the Commonwealth Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction, 
set up in December 1942.? The appointment of such a Commission 
had been recommended by the Joint Committee on Social Security’, 
which made an exhaustive study of housing conditions in 1941 and 
1942, and, on the assumption that the war would last two more 
years (1.¢., until 1944), came to the conclusion that for a period of 
eight years after the war a building programme of approximately 
1,000 dwellings a week would be required to eliminate slums, correct 
the housing shortage, and meet current needs.‘ 


The new Commission is to enquire into and report on present housing condi- 
tions and the housing requirements of Australia during the post-war period. 
It will collaborate with existing Commonwealth, State, and other housing authori- 
ties in making its investigations, and its work will not conflict with that of the 
Commonwealth War |Workers’ Housing Trust®, which is responsible for promoting 
the provision of housing facilities for munition and other war workers. 

The Commission is to consider the number of dwellings required and the 
areas in which they are needed, together with an annual building programme 
designed to overcome as soon as possible the deficiency in the number of dwellings 
and to prevent its recurrence. It must supply sufficient housing in those areas 
where an acute shortage exists or is anticipated. The needs of the low-income 
group must be provided for, both by an adequate supply of sound but inexpensive 
dwellings for rental and by the provision of homes for anyone wanting to purchase 
them. The building programme will be designed to replace slum and substandard 
dwellings, both rural and urban, with satisfactory dwellings, and to make repairs 
and alterations to existing dwellings where possible, thereby bringing them up 
to the minimum housing standard. As part of its work the Commission will study 
standards of dwellings, domestic equipment, and community facilities. 

It is of interest to note that one of the duties of the Housing Commission will 
be to relate the construction of dwellings to present and future regional develop- 
ment. The Social Security Committee had emphasised that any housing pro- 
gramme must be part of a broader scheme for post-war development and that 
since the future character of the Australian economy will depend on the relative 
importance of secondary versus primary industry, urban and rural housing plans 
must fit into the larger plan.* The plans should be designed to bring population 
to the best sites for locating industry, rather than vice versa, as had been the 
practice in the past. 

The Commission will examine methods of construction and costs of dwellings 
for Government housing, including possible economies in methods and organis- 
ation of the building industry. The demand for labour and building materials 
required for the housing programme will have to be considered in relation to 
demands for other uses, and, the Commission must study any measures which 
will be necessary to ensure the availability of adequate labour and materials, 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 15 July 1943. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, May 1943, p. 354. 

8 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 458. 

4 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA PARLIAMENT: Fourth Interim Report from the Joint Commitice 
on Social Security, dated 20 May 1942. Cf. R. MgNDELSONN: “Australian Housing Policy: War 
and Postwar”’, in Economic Record (Melbourne), Vol. XVII, No. 32, June 1941, pp. 57-67. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 98-99. 

* Cf. Donald R. Crone: “Australians Study Housing Problems”, in Foreign Commerce Weekly 
(Washington, D. C.), 21 Aug. 1943, p. 14. 
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giving consideration to priorities for different sections of the programme. It will 
also study methods of acquiring land and property for use in the programme and 
of checking speculation in land and property. 

In studying methods of financing the housing plan, particular consideration 
must be given to the amount and form of assistance by the Commonwealth 
Government, the allocation of such assistance, and the use and supervision of 
home purchase schemes. Any possible action which should be taken during the 
war period to facilitate the introduction of the programme will also have to be 
studied. The Commission will consider at the same time the administration of 
housing projects established in accordance with the aims of the programme, 
including participation by tenants in management. To protect tenants, owners, 
and landlords the Commission will study means of controlling rents and pur- 
chase prices of dwellings. It will be required, too, to consider Commonwealth 
and State legislation and regulations needed to implement its recommendations. 

* . addition to the above specific programme of study, the Minister of Post- 
W:. | econstruction may direct the Commission to investigate and report or 
advise upon any matter relating to Australian housing.! 


IMMIGRATION PoLicy AND Economic DEVELOPMENT IN COLOMBIA 


In a, message addressed to Congress on the occasion of the 
opening of the 1943 session, the President of the Republic of Co- 
lombia, Mr. Alfonso Lopez, made special mention of Colombia’s 
immigration policy, which he linked up with the question of econo- 
mic development. 


The President expressed the opinion that the lack of immigrants was definitely 
prejudicial to the country’s interests, and said that Colombia must adopt a more 
constructive policy in this field at once. It was incomprehensible that the admis- 
sion of immigrants and the granting of naturalisation papers should remain 
within the discretionary power of the President of the Republic, which might 
be exercised without regard to the principles of sound public policy. It was no 
longer possible to continue to interpret the powers of the Chief of State in respect 
of immigration according to the standards of the time at which they were granted. 

The President pointed out that the present war would be followed by a wave 
of emigration to the American continent, and that the countries on that continent 
would be faced with the dilemma of opening their doors to immigrants, or of 
cutting themselves off behind a kind of Chinese wall. Colombia ought to seize 
this opportunity of speeding up its economic development, and it would be deplor- 
able if advantage were not taken of present circumstances to launch on a path 


of rapid progress.? 


A New AGENCY FoR INDIGENOUS AFFAIRS IN ECUADOR 


A Decree, No. 511 bis, of 2 April 1943 provides for the estab- 
lishment in the Ecuadorian Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour 
of an Indigenous Affairs Service to “establish a closer contact with 
the indigenous part of the country’s population so as to achieve a 
thorough knowledge of its essential problems with a view to their 
solution by the State”’. 


The new agency will co-ordinate the information at the disposal of the various 
departments of the Ministry with respect to the living conditions and needs of 
the indigenous and rural population. Thus it is to compile statistics on the diseases 
prevalent in the areas in question, with a view to drawing up a scheme for the 
protection of the population, and to organise social assistance campaigns; to 
study food, clothing, housing and similar conditions; to study the organisation 
and social life of the indigenous communities with a view to the gradual introduc- 
tion of improvements. 

In the economic field the Service will compile statistics of the average income 
and expenditure of the Indian and rural’population; study their economic status, 
the wages of labourers, questions of land ownership, the need for breaking up 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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large estates in densely populated areas and the most suitable size of holding, 
methods of rationalisation, etc. It will promote rural co-operation and keep a 
register of Indian and peasant co-operative organisations. 

Further, the new agency is to provide for the protection of the legal rights 
of the individual Indian and of the Indians as a group, and to promote the estab- 
lishment of free legal advice offices. In the educational field, it will collect data 
with a view to the foundation of rural schools, and, through the organisations 
in charge of the social assistance programme, carry on propaganda to win the 
support of adults for adequate educational institutions. 

Lastly, the Indigenous Affairs Service is required to draft legislation for giving 
effect to its recommendations.! 


PROTECTION OF THE INDIGENOUS POPULATION IN BOLIVIA 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A FREE LEGAL DEFENCE OFFICE 


By a Decree of 14 April 1943, an Office for the Free Legal De- 
fence of the Indigenous Population was set up in the Bolivian 
Ministry of Justice. 


The duties of the new Office are: (a) to provide for the free defence of the 
rights of the Indians before the judicial, administrative, municipal, and other 
authorities; (b) to assume the legal defence of individual Indians or of former 
Indian communities in cases dealing with property rights, property boundaries, 
spoliation, asylum, compensation for dismissal, labour matters, etc., and of 
all Indians who are victims of whites, mestizos, business concerns, etc.; 
(c) to procure and improve the property titles of Indians and to study the 
possibilities of developing a reform of the land tenure system which will correct 
the difficulties of the existing system in order to secure the rights of Indians; 
(d) to intervene as conciliator in disputes between Indians or former Indian 
communities in order to protect the Indians from exploitation.? 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH GUIANA 


On 4 June 1943, two Ordinances were passed in British Guiana: 
to amend the Trades Unions Ordinance, and to regulate the recruit- 
ing of workers. 


The Trades Unions (Amendment) Ordinance, No. 8 of 1943, provides for the 
compulsory registration of trade unions, removes the liability for interfering with 
another person’s business in contemplation of furtherance of a trade dispute and 
redefines conspiracy in relation to trade disputes by the now usual conditions as 
to agreements and combinations.® 

The Recruiting of Workers Ordinance, No. 9 of 1943, provides for the applica- 
tion of the Recrutting of Indigenous Workers Convention adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June 1936‘ and follows closely the lines of similar 
legislation, notably the Jamaican Recruiting of Workers Law, 1940. Persons 
who recruit are to be licensed, and persons under 18 years of age are not to be 
recruited. Provision is made for medical examination, the expenses of transport 
are to be borne by the recruiter or employer, and repatriation is to be at the 
expense of the employer. The Emigration Regulation Ordinance (Cap. 210) is 
repealed.® 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF FRENCH SHIPPING 


On 2 September 1943 Mr. René Mayer, Commissioner for 
Communications and Shipping on the French National Liberation 
Committee, made a statement concerning the unification and re- 
construction of the French merchant marine. 





1 Registro Oficial, No. 795, 20 Apr. 1943, p. 5105. 
? InstrruTo InpiGENIsTa INTERAMERICANO: Indigenista (Mexico), Vol. III, No. 2, June 1943, 


p. 85. 
* Oficial Gazette, 5 June 1943. 
4 Ratified by the British Government on 22 May 1939. 
5 Oficial Gasette, 5 June 1943. 
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To-day, said Mr. Mayer, in order to create a single national merchant marine 
all French seamen must be brought back within the traditional French system 
of wages and conditions of work. This was also desired by their British friends, 
and by merchant seamen and officers themselves. He continued: 


In Algiers I have assembled what corresponds to a national board com- 
prising representatives of shipowners, officers, and crews and the leaders of 
the seamen’s unions in North Africa and Great Britain. This board is proceed- 
ing with its work without major difficulties, re-establishing the system of the 
registration of seamen which goes back to Colbert, and laying down conditions 
in regard to wages, privileges, assistance, pensions, and discipline which will 
make the seamen feel at home again in their big seafaring family. 

Other problems arise out of the reconstitution of the French Empire, 
which offers the possibility of exchanges and makes international traffic 
necessary. Transport is necessary between Madagascar and North Africa, 
for instance, since goods stocked in Madagascar are wanted for the mainten- 
ance of the troops in North Africa. This problem is directly connected with 
the war effort. 


Mr. Mayer said that the National Liberation Committee must concern itself 
with the future of French shipping. This had been reduced by two-thirds, either 
as a result of loss at sea or of the seizure of tonnage by the Axis powers after the 
armistice in 1940, or as the result of the requisitioning of vessels by the United 
Nations after 8 November 1942. 


The problem of reconstruction is important, all the more so because the 
French shipyards are one of the most frequent objectives of Allied bombard- 
ments. This is due to the necessities of war, as all Frenchmen understand, 
but the result will be that when France is liberated, its shipbuilding capacity 
will be very severely reduced, if not entirely destroyed. The Allies have 
stated, and repeated in November 1942, that one of their war aims is the 
reconstruction of France. This includes the reconstruction of French shipping. 


In this connection, Mr. Mayer quoted a statement made by the Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission of the United States, to the effect that the United 


States was building an enormous merchant fleet and claimed a share of post-war 
shipping commensurate with its efforts. He agreed with this principle, provided, 
of course, that it was fairly applied to all nations. France’s maritime transport 
used not all to be operated under the French flag, and this was natural in the 
interests of economy; but France had a long coastline, many ships, and a colonial 
empire, and must be given the place earned by the courage of French seamen 
when reconstruction was carried out.! 


ORGANISATION OF THE MERCHANT SHIPPING CORPORATION IN 
FRANCE 


Two Decrees issued in France on 7 June 1943 under the Act of 
27 March 1942 for the preliminary organisation of merchant ship- 
ping? define the powers and operation of the various organs of the 
Merchant Shipping Corporation. 


Central Corporative Committee. 


The first of these Decrees defines the constitution and functions of the Central 
Corporative Committee for merchant shipping. 

The Committee is composed of members representing the occupational catego- 
ries specified by the Act of 27 March 1942, together with members representing 
industrial and commercial undertakings and public bodies with a direct interest 
in sea transport. 

The principal functions of the Committee are as follows: 

(a) To take cognisance, in the social field and at the national level, of all 
questions within the competence of the occupational associations, regional unions, 
and regional social committees; 





1 France (London), 3 Sept. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 329. 
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(b) Todirect and co-ordinate the action of the various organs of the Corpora- 
tion, supervise their operation, and exercise general disciplinary powers over all 
their members; 

(c) To collect statistical information concerning the members and the 
activities of the Corporation; 

(d) To confirm and, if necessary, revise the decisions of the regional social 
committees; 

(e) To scrutinise the budgets of the corporative bodies, and cause any 
necessary reforms to be carried through; 

To formulate rules designed to ensure stability of employment for the 
members of the occupational associations; 

(g) To draft, adjust or approve the general clauses of contracts of employ- 
ment and regulations concerning industrial health, safety, and the organisation 
of work on board ship or on premises ashore; 

(hk) To lay down, for each of the occupational categories specified by the 
Act of 27 March 1942, rules for calculating the rates of pay to be added to the 
pr xs minimum wage fixed by the Secretary of State for Maritime and Colonial 

airs; 

(i) To draft, adjust or approve regulations to establish special schemes 
for insurance, pensions, and allowances on behalf of members of the Corporation; 

(j) To submit to the Secretary of State for Maritime and Colonial Affairs 
proposals concerning the rate of contribution to be levied on members of the 
occupations represented and the method of collection; 

(k) To propose the establishment of any institutions for credit, marine 
insurance, or general purposes which the Committee considers necessary and 
for the administration of which it might be made responsible; 

(1) To advise the Secretary of State for Maritime and Colonial Affairs on 


any matter he may refer to it. 


Superior Economic Committee. 


The Decree also provides that economic questions affecting several branches 
of merchant shipping shall be dealt with within the corporative system by a 
Superior Economic Committee for Merchant Shipping, composed of 24 shipowners 
appointed by the shipowners’ associations. 


Operation of the Corporative Bodies. 


The second Decree specifies the conditions under which the occupational 
associations, the social committees, and the Central Corporative Committee exer- 
cise the legal personality conferred on them by the Act of 27 March 1942. 

These bodies may set up and manage maritime employment offices; establish, 
manage or subsidise, in the interests of the occupation, schemes for health, welfare, 
assistance and mutual aid, rest homes, vocational training institutions, maritime 
schools of apprenticeship, advanced technical courses, and publications concerning 
merchant shipping; and participate in the management of schemes for any of 
these purposes. 

The Central Corporative Committee may also establish mutual marine insur- 
ance companies.! 
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Tue TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 
Turrp SESSION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The third session? of the Standing Committee of the tripartite 
labour organisation in India was held in Bombay on 7 and 8 May 
1943, with the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in the chair. 


1 Journal officiel, opus 1943, pp. 1573-1574. 
2 For an account o! — of the previous session, see International Labour Review, 


the ary 
Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 4 
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The agenda consisted of seven items: the report of the procedure subcommit- 
tee; the inclusion of a fair-wage clause in Government contracts; a plan for labour 
legislation and the promotion of the welfare of labour in wartime; the establish- 
ment of joint production committees and the appointment of labour welfare 
officers in industrial undertakings; the working of the Defence of India Rule 81 
(A) relating to the prohibition of stoppages of work during the emergency; the 
institution of employment offices for skilled and semi-skilled workers and the 
prohibition of advertisements by employers of offers of work to such workers; 
and proposals for the making of rules and regulations for the application of the 
Industrial Statistics Act. A summary of the proposals placed before the Com- 
mittee and generally agreed to is given below. 


Questions of Procedure. 


Questions of procedure relating to various matters, such as the appointment 
of advisers and their rights, the nomination of substitute delegates, voting, and 
the framing of the agenda, were dealt with in the report of a subcommittee that 
had been appointed to consider them. The report stated that many of the pro- 
posals contained therein were based on the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation. The Committee considered the report, and, while a large 
number of recommendations made in it were generally approved, some of the 
questions were left to be dealt with subsequently as they arose. 


Inclusion of a Fair-Wage Clause in Government Contracts. 


The proposals in this respect were to the effect that the remuneration of 
workers employed by contractors for work on contracts entered into with Govern- 
ment Public Works Departments! should be the same as that for similar work 
carried out by the Central, or provincial, Government in the area in question?, 
that in no case should the wages paid by the contractor be below the level of 
wages paid by the Governments by more than 5 per cent.*, that the rates of 
wages for work undertaken by the contractor should be prominently displayed, 
and that he should be bound by rules made by the Government with regard to 
the payment of wages in respect of such matters as wage periods, deductions, and 
penalties for infringement. 


A Plan for Labour Legislation and the Promotion of Labour Welfare during Wartime. 


The proposals were classified under three heads: social security, wage regu- 
lation, and welfare, respectively, the third comprising, in particular, housing, 
health, and education. 


Social security. It was stated that while a wide system of unemployment 
insurance seemed impracticable at the present stage of the organisation and 
development of the country, the Government had prepared a draft scheme for 
sickness insurance to cover certain selected large industries.’ It had also in an 
advanced stage of consideration proposals for legislation for holidays with pay 
in non-seasonal factories, and would circulate shortly a draft of provident fund 
rules which might serve as a model to be used by employers who intended to set 





1 A large number of workers are employed in India by the Public Works Departments of the 
provincial Governments for the construction and maintenance of irrigation works, canals, roads, 
and buildings. The Royal Commission on Labour in India (see the Commission’s Report, Cmd. 
3883, 1931, pp. 190-191) remarked that ‘‘there is probably no country where Government takes 
so large a part in the construction and maintenance of canals, roads and buildings”, and that “to a 
large extent, the building and construction works undertaken by Government are entrusted to 
contractors, the Public Works Department exercising a general supervision over their execution”’. 

2 Contracts entered into by Government Public Works Departments include provisions pro- 
hibiting the employment by the contractor of persons below the age of 12 years and requiring him 
to pay wages at rates not less than those paid for similar work in the neighbourhood. The imple- 
menting of the latter provision has, however, presented practical difficulties, mainly because of the 
diversity of existing practice and the lack of the necessary statistical information, and it has been 
of late the practice of the Public Works Department of the Central Government to specify that 
the rates of wages paid by the contractor should be accepted by the Executive Engineer as fair 
and approved by him. It has, nevertheless, been felt that the Officer should have some material 
for the determination of fair wages, and the present proposal was designed to meet that need pend- 
ing the preparation and application of measures for the compilation of systematic statistical data. 

3 It was explained in the course of the discussion that this proposal was made because of the 
prevailing opinion in some quarters that in some cases Government departments paid higher rates 
of wages than the market rates and that certain works at present undertaken by the departments, 
could be done cheaper if given out to contractors. 

4 Rules are made by the Central and provincial Governments with regard to the payment of 
wages under the Payment of Wages Act. For an account of the provisions of the Act see I.L.O.: 
Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41, Industrial Labour in India (Geneva, 1938), and for the text 
of the Act, I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, Ind. 1. 

5 See below, p. 665. 
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up such funds. In addition, there was the question of the establishment of employ- 
ment offices for skilled workers (which was a separate item on the present agenda). 
In the course of the discussion it was suggested by a representative of the workers 
that a committee of sufficient importance should be set up by the Government 
for dealing with post-war planning in respect of social questions. A representative 
of the employers made the suggestion that the State should share in the expendi- 
ture on social services and that such services should cover the British Indian 
provinces as well as the Indian States. On behalf of the Government it was stated 
that the Post-War Reconstruction Committee! would doubtless assign general 
problems of interest to labour to one of its sub-committees for consideration. 


Wage regulation. The points for discussion were whether the institution of 
minimum wage fixing machinery—wage boards—was desirable, and if so, what 
model should be followed and in what industries it would be appropriate to make 
a start. It was recalled that the question had been considered by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour and various provincial committees of enquiry, and it was also 
stated that one Government had at present under consideration a proposal to 
set up wage boards for agricultural labour. The workers’ representatives urged 
the early institution of such machinery, while one of the employers’ represen- 
tatives expressed the view that it was unnecessary and undesirable, having regard 
to the methods that had been adopted for the conciliation and adjudication of 
industrial disputes. It was stated that it was hoped to set up in Bengal a perma- 
nent court of adjudication, which would also operate as wage fixing machinery. 


Welfare. Measures for the promotion of education (by the establishment of 
night schools, vocational schools, adult educational centres, and primary schools 
for the workers’ children) and for the provision of adequate housing for workers 
and of canteens and other facilities for the supply of essential commodities were 
urged by the workers’ representatives. Two of the employers’ representatives 
suggested that a comprehensive plan for the promotion of workers’ welfare should 
be adopted, instead of piecemeal measures. It was stated that in Bengal the 
Public Health Department was engaged in the preparation of plans for post-war 
measures. 


Establishment of Joint Production Committees and Appointment of Labour Welfare 
Officers in Industrial Undertakings. 


The Committee was asked to express its views on the desirability of setting 
up joint production committees in individual undertakings engaged on war work, 
and on the functions to be attributed to such committees (the restriction of their 
scope to consideration of production problems or its extension so as to include 
the conciliation of disputes within the undertaking). The discussion seemed to 
show that joint production committees were not quite acceptable generally and 
that opinion was more in favour of works committees. 

On the further question as to whether industrial undertakings should be 
advised to appoint special labour welfare officers where that had not been done; 
the Committee expressed general approval of the proposal. It was also stated 
that most of the mills in the province of Bombay had taken such action, which 
had proved to be satisfactory in practice, and that in Bengal a scheme had been 
adopted by the jute industry, in conjunction with the University of Calcutta, 
for the training of a group of 23 such officers for the industry. 


Working of the Defence of India Rule 81 (A)2 


Various questions which had arisen in respect of the application of the Rule 
were referred to the Committee, which generally took the view that it would 
be desirable for the Central Government to lay down points of procedure for 
adjudication, and prepare a digest of the results of adjudication proceedings 
under the Rule. It was generally held that, in the settlement of disputes, con- 
ciliation should be tried as far as possible and compulsory arbitration or adjudi- 
cation resorted to only if necessary. It was also stated that in Bengal permanent 
machinery for adjudication had been established and that in Sind it was proposed 
to appoint a panel of 3 or 4 persons from among whom an adjudicator might be 
chosen. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 204-205. 

2 The Rule, issued under the Defence of India Act, empowers the Central Government to make 
general or special orders to prohibit strikes or lockouts in connection with any trade dispute unless 
reasonable notice has been given to refer the dispute to conciliation or adjudication, and to require 


the employer not to worsen the terms and conditions of employment pending the completion of 
the proceedings. For the text of the Rule, see Legislative Series, 1942, tnd. 4. 
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Institution of Employment Offices for Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers. 


The Committee was asked to consider a scheme prepared by the Central 
Government for the institution of a system of employment offices. It was stated 
that when the national service labour tribunals were first established', it had been 
intended to transform them gradually into employment offices, but that the 
increasing shortages of skilled and unskilled labour had made it necessary to 
proceed with the establishment of employment offices at once. It was accordingly 
proposed to institute employment offices with headquarters at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Patna, Madras, Lahore, Nagpur, Shillong, and Delhi, and at the 
same time to open a central office in the Labour Department of the Central Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of co-ordinating the needs of the different provinces. 
The employment offices, though functioning in wartime in conjunction with the 
national service labour tribunals, would be separate; each office would be under 
a manager appointed by the chairman of the tribunal, who would be responsible 
for the general supervision of the offices. Provision would be made for the com- 
pulsory registration of unemployed workers in certain specified trades (to be 
notified, and confined in the first instance to 16 trades) and unemployed persons 
who had been trained under the training scheme operated by the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Central Government. Other unemployed technical personnel with 
a daily wage of 14 rupees at the time of their last employment might also register. 
Provision would also be made for the compulsory notification by employers to 
the offices of vacancies in the notified trades and the names of persons appointed 
to fill the vacancies, but it would not be binding on employers to fill the vacancies 
through the offices. 

The discussion showed that there was fairly general agreement that the 
Government should proceed with the establishment of employment offices with 
no compulsion for either the workers or the employers to accept the offers made 
by the offices. The workers’ representatives urged the establishment of advisory 
committees attached to the offices, and it was generally agreed that a repre- 
sentative of the provincial Government should be included in these committees. 
The employers’ representatives were opposed to requiring employers to give 
reasons for failure to engage workers referred to them by the offices. 

Having regard to the present shortage of skilled workers and the increasing 
number of advertisements in the press for such workers, it was proposed that 
the advertisements and the offers of employment resulting from the replies 
received should, in the first instance, be communicated to the national service 
labour tribunals for approval, in order to ensure the satisfactory progress of the 
war effort; the proposal was agreed to.? 


Rules for the Administration of the Industrial Statistics Act. 


It was explained to the Committee that at present statistics in accordance 
with statutory requirements were compiled from notices and registers required 
to be given or maintained under the Factories, Tea Districts Emigrant Labour, 
Mines, and Payment of Wages Acts, and the Industrial Statistics Act gave the 
Central Government much larger powers than previously for the collection of 
statistics. The actual collection would continue to be done by the provincial 
and State Governments, but to ensure uniformity central direction was necessary. 

It was proposed that a start should be made with the collection of statistics 
under the Act in respect of wages and earnings and hours of work. As to the 
former, data relating to skilled and unskilled workers would be collected direct 
from the employers, in the first instance for a selected number of industries— 
cotton textile (including ginning and baling) and jute, iron and steel, heavy 
engineering, coal mines, plantations, and (as a specimen of a seasonal industry) 
sugar. An attempt to obtain information relating to individual trades would also 
be made, and enquiries would be arranged relating to family earnings. 

As to hours of work, it was proposed to obtain data showing the actual shifts 
worked in factories and mines, as well as other information which would enable 
the average time worked per worker per shift to be determined. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265; Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484. For the text of the National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 
see Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 1. 

2 The position at present is that, although the movement of skilled labour, especially from 
factories engaged on war work, is regulated by the National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordin- 
ance, it is still open to employers to advertise for skilled workers, and such workers, while they 
may not leave their employment without the authorisation of the labour tribunal, may negotiate 
with a prospective employer for a better job. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 452. 
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It was suggested that a sub-committee, with the Secretary to the Government 
in the Department of Labour as chairman and composed of representatives of 
provincial and State Governments (one each) and of employers and workers (two 
each), might be appointed to advise on the preparation of forms. In the light 
of the discussion of these proposals by the Committee, the Government, it was 
stated, had decided to take preliminary action in this respect.* 


LaBouR RELATIONS IN THE BAHAMAS 


A Trade Unions Act adopted in the British West Indian colony 
of the Bahamas on 31 March 1943 and other labour legislation, 
as well as the earlier enquiries of a Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate labour disturbances which took place in June 1942, have 
drawn attention to the difficulties which are being met in improving 
the living conditions of the workers. A brief account is given below 
of the findings of the Commission and of the Trade Unions Act. 


The 1942 Commission. 


Labour disturbances occurred in Nassau in — 1942, and the Governor of 
the Bahamas, on 2 October 1942, appointed a Commission ‘“‘to make a diligent 
and full enquiry into and report upon the recent disturbances which took place 
in June 1942’, and to make recommendations. In addition to its comments on 
police and similar questions arising immediately out of the disturbances, the 
Commission examined some of the labour problems which were among the basic 
causes of the unrest. 

The general finding was ‘‘that these disturbances were due to questions as 
to labour and wages and to the economic causes of depression”. The inequality 
of wages on an American undertaking between workers who came from the 
United States and Bahaman workers was, on the finding of the Commission, the 
immediate cause of unrest. It was recommended that, in order that labour 
legislation in the Bahamas might be brought up to reasonable modern standards, 
laws should be enacted dealing with the following matters: (1) trade unions; 
(2) workmen’s compensation ; (3) shop assistants’ hours of work; and (4) industrial 
and conciliation machinery.? 

As recommended by the Commission, laws concerning the employment of 
shop assistants, trade unions, and workmen’s compensation*® have been adopted, 
and proposals are under consideration for the grant of old-age pensions.‘ 


The Trade Unions Act. 


The Trade Unions Act, No. 9 of 1943, approved on 31 March 1943, contains 
provisions familiar in British colonial legislation concerning the registration of 
trade unions and trade union rights (trade unions not unlawful merely because in 
restraint of trade, peaceful picketing legalised, prohibition of actions for tort 
against trade unions). On the other hand, the Act does not cover domestic ser- 
vants and workmen employed in agricultural or horticultural undertakings. 
Furthermore, trade union contracts are not enforceable: 


(a) Between members of a trade union as such concerning the conditions 
on which any members for the time being of the union shall or shall not sell 
their goods, transact business, employ or be employed; 

(6) For the payment by any person of any subscription or penalty to a 
trade union; 

(c) For the application of the funds of a trade union 


(t) To provide benefits to members; 
(t¢) To furnish contributions to any employer or workman not a 
member of that union, in consideration of the employer or workman act- 
ing in conformity with the rules or resolutions of that union; 





‘ Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 The Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into Disturbances in the Bahamas which 
took place in June 1942 (Oficial Gasette, Extraordinary, 19 Jan. 1943). 

* See below, p. 668. 

* Manchester Guardion, 21 July 1943. 
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(d) Made between one trade union and another; 
(e) Any bond to secure the performance of any of the above-mentioned 


agreements. 

In the British House of Commons, on 9 June 19431, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies said that the Trade Union Act does not contain all the provisions 
which should figure in colonial legislation to permit payments by the United 
Kingdom Government under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 
in aid of development schemes in the Bahamas. 


REcENT STATE LEGISLATION ON LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


An account has previously been given in these pages of recent 
Federal legislation in the United States on labour disputes.” It 
may be supplemented by the following information on measures 
adopted earlier in the year by the six States of Arkansas, Idaho, 
South Dakota, Texas, Kansas, and Colorado, with respect to picket- 
ing, strikes, registration of trade unions, and labour relations. 


Arkansas Anti-Picketing Act. 


This Act, dated 11 March 1943, provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
person by the use of threat of force or violence to prevent or attempt to prevent 
any person from engaging in a lawful vocation; or for any person acting in concert 
with others to assemble for that purpose, at or near a place where a labour dispute 
exists. A labour dispute is defined as including any controversy between an 
employer and two or more of his employees concerning the terms or conditions of 
employment or concerning the association or representation of persons in negotiat- 
ing terms or conditions of employment. Violations are punishable by imprison- 
ment for not less than one year nor more than two years. 


Regulation of Union Activities in Agriculture in Idaho and South Dakota. 


Acts of Idaho, dated 20 February 1943, and South Dakota, dated 8 March 
1943, are both directed principally against the unionisation of farm labour and 
of employees in processing plants. epresentatives of a labour union may not 
enter, without the consent of the owner, ‘‘any ranch, farm, feed yard, shearing 
plant or other agricultural premise’ to solicit members, collect dues, or order or 
promote a strike. Picketing of such premises and boycotting of agricultural pro- 
ducts are prohibited. The South Dakota law also forbids any person from solicit- 
ing or accepting money or other things of value for services rendered or claimed 
to be rendered to employers because of labour-union connections or associations. 
In both States unions must file annual financial statements with the Secretary 
of State. Violations of any of the provisions of these Acts are punishable by a 
fine of not more than $300 or imprisonment for not more than 90 days, or both. 


Registration of Labour Unions in Texas. 


The new Texas Act, dated 5 April 1943, requires unions to file information 
on officers and finances with the Secretary of State and compels all labour organ- 
isers to obtain identification cards from the Secretary of State before they may 
solicit members. Unions must keep accurate accounts, open to the inspection 
of members. Union cfficers, with certain exceptions, must be elected annually 
by a majority vote by secret ballot; and aliens or persons who have been con- 
victed of felonies may not hold office. The Act prohibits fees which will create 
a fund in excess of the ‘‘reasonable requirements”’ of the union, such as strike 
benefits, death and burial benefits, health, accident, and other forms of mutual 
insurance, charity, and legislative representation; it also prohibits the charging 
of fees for work permits, the payment of contributions to political campaigns, 
and the expulsion of members without a public hearing. Former members, now 
- the armed forces, are to be reinstated in good standing without paying back 

ues. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 June 1943, col. 725. 
2 Cf. International Lebour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No, 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500. 
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Labour Relations Acts in Kansas and Colorado. 


Kansas. According to the Kansas Act of 23 March 1943, the right of employees 
to refrain from engaging in concerted activities for the purpose of organisation, 
collective bargaining, and mutual aid and protection, receives equal emphasis 
with the right to engage in these activities. Unfair labour practices of employers 
are defined much as in the National Labor Relations Act!, but the Act does not 
prohibit discrimination against union members or non-members in the engagement 
or dismissal of workers. Numerous activities of employees and labour organisations 
are also classified as unfair labour practices. For example, the Act prohibits 
participation in a strike without authorisation of the majority of employees by 
secret ballot; entering into an all-union agreement unless a majority of the em- 
ployees to be governed thereby authorise it; and picketing which interferes with 
employees’ right to work. It also outlaws jurisdictional strikes, sympathetic 
strikes, and secondary boycotts. 

There are several clauses relating to State regulation of union affairs. Business 
agents must be citizens of the United States and licensed annually by the Secre- 
tary of State. As a prerequisite for operating in Kansas, every union must file 
a copy of its constitution and bylaws and must also file all amendments within 
30 days after their adoption. Trade unions having more than 25 members must 
file annual reports with the Secretary of State, showing the names and compen- 
sation of their officers, the dates of elections for officers, rates of dues and assess- 
ments, and sworn financial statements. All the information filed is open to public 
inspection. 

A violation of the Act is a criminal offence and the Attorney-General or county 
attorneys may bring proceedings on behalf of any interested party. 


Colorado. In the declaration of policy of the Labour Peace Act of Colorado, 
approved on 1 April 1943, three major interests—employers, employees, and the 
public—are equally recognised. Whatever the rights of disputants in labour 
controversies, the Act declares that their conduct shall not be permitted to in- 
trude on the primary rights of third parties to earn a livelihood and to transact 
business. The Colorado Industrial Commission, whose functions in the past 
included the administration of the workmen’s compensation, minimum wage, 
hours, and safety and health laws, is also given the functions of determination 
and certification of representatives and appointment of mediators. In addition, 
it is given the right (in cases where picketing ‘‘might tend to disturb’’) to limit 
the number of pickets, to prescribe the distance from the plant where such picket- 
ing may be allowed, and otherwise to limit the manner and method of picketing. 

At least 30 days’ notice of intention to strike must be given in case of a dispute 
involving the production, harvesting, or initial processing of farm or dairy pro- 
ducts, and 20 days’ notice in all other industries. ‘‘All-union’’ (closed shop) 
agreements are forbidden unless authorised by a three-fourths vote of the employ- 
ees entering into such an agreement. 

The Act defines in considerable detail what are unfair labour practices of 
employers and employees. Among the latter are resort to sit-down strikes and 
demands for use of “‘stand-in’’ employees not required by the employer. The 
person who commits an unfair labour practice is liable to civil suit and may also 
be punished by fine for misdemeanour. Thus, even breaches of contract tradition- 
ally subject only to civil sanctions constitute criminal conduct. According to the 
Act, contracts providing for maintenance of union membership are contrary to 
public policy and cannot be enforced in the courts. Another feature is the require- 
ment that all trade unions, collective bargaining units, and company unions 
must be incorporated. 

Union books must be audited once a year by the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission. Elections must be held annually, and the use of funds for political pur- 
poses is forbidden. Dues and membership fees must be fixed by the bylaws, “‘shall 
at all times be reasonable and not discriminatory”, and are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commission, which may alter them.? 








1Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, U.S.A. 1. 
2 Monthly Labor Review, May 1943, pp. 941 et seg. 
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’ EMPLOYMENT 


Man-Power Po.icy in AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s war effort has now reached a stage where redistribu- 
tion of war workers has begun to take a prominent part in the 
country’s man-power policy. As the Prime Minister stated: “‘The 
Australian war effort has reached saturation point. There is urgent 
need for a review of its nature, extent, and balance.” In addition, 
however, continuous efforts are being made to increase the total 
supply of workers available for essential work of all kinds and to 
transfer workers from less essential to more essential work. 


Redistribution of War Workers. 


On 9 June 1943, the Minister of Munitions announced that the last six months 
of 1943 would be marked by a considerable redistribution of man-power, involving 
the diversion of many munitions workers to other skilled trades. This reshuffle 
of workers was necessary, first, because several main sections of the munitions 
industry had reached too high a level of production for present and anticipated 
needs, and secondly, because action had to be taken to meet labour shortages 
in other sectors of the war effort. The redistribution of men and women had been 
decided upon as a result of a survey of the munitions position of the United 
Nations. The transfer of workers would be gradual and would include a consider- 
able diversion of labour to shipbuilding and shiprepairing. Machines made idle 
by the programme changes would be maintained so that any sudden demands 
could be met. 

On 18 June 1943, the Minister added that preliminary steps had been taken 
in respect of some of the far-reaching changes in the war production programme, 
but final details were being worked out with the services. He said that a number 
of major projects would be closed down, and that some plants, or parts of plants, 
would be placed temporarily in reserve against possible emergency needs. Much 
of the Commonwealth’s engineering capacity was being diverted to the produc- 
tion of new types of guns and ammunition, engineering equipment, and other 
supplies. A surplus of man-power and machine capacity now existed, and a dis- 
placement and redistribution of labour was necessary. The Government had 
decided to increase the production and processing of foodstuffs, and the Muni- 
tions Department had accepted responsibility for the manufacture of an exten- 
sive range of agricultural machinery. Labour redistribution could be effectively 
carried out, he concluded, only with the full co-operation of managements and 
workers, as well as planning by the Munitions Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies.! 


Amendments of Regulations Governing Dilution. 


Amendments to the regulations governing dilution in the engineering and 
boilermaking trades? have been made with a view to overcoming a few minor 
difficulties of operation and regulating the employment of women in these trades 
(previously reserved exclusively to men). 

To ensure that the entry of women into engineering and boilermaking trades 
shall not prejudice the position of qualified male workers, now or after the war, 
the amendments provide that, if any reduction of staff is unavoidable, the first 
to be displaced should be women dilutees. A woman dilutee must enter into an 
agreement to abandon her employment in a diluted trade whenever a competent 
recognised tradesman or a male ‘‘added tradesman” (dilutee) is available for work. 
A male added tradesman is already required to cede his employment to a com- 
petent recognised tradesman. Once admitted, women added tradesmen, like 
men added tradesmen, are entitled to full tradesmen’s rates of pay. 





1 COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT: Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Spee- 
oan ay Prime Minister, No. 60 (2 June-30 June 1943), pp. 15-16; Sydney Morning Herald, 10 
une 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 576. 
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The amending regulations enable the Secretary of the Department of Labour 
and National Service to authorise competent officials to investigate and report 
on the observance of the dilution regulations as a whole. Other minor amend- 


ments were also made. 


Registration of Civilians. 


An Order made under the Man Power Regulations required the registration 
in June 1943 of all civilians (including aliens) of 14 years of age and over. The 
registration form asks for the name, identity card number, marital status, resi- 
dence, and occupation (to be given precisely). The form must be completed and 
a registration card obtained before any person may obtain a new ration book. 
A person failing to register is liable to severe penalties. 

The registration will provide the Man Power Directorate with additional 
and supplementary information to that in the existing card index of civilian 
population. “‘By this means”, the Director-General of Man Power said, “‘it is 
proposed to keep the identity cards and civil registration scheme completely 
effective for all purposes.’’ He also said that the registration data would be used 
by the Commonwealth Statistician and the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction 
in compiling data concerning occupations and industries in the Commonwealth.? 


Sources of Labour Supply. 


Women (for the most part, those between 18 and 35 years of age) continue 
to be called up for interview and requested to transfer to more essential work or 
to enlist in the women’s services. In some cases, women who have refused to 
accept alternative employment have been directed to take up work in the textile 
and munitions industries or domestic work in hospitals. The Government has 
begun a campaign to extend and encourage the employment of part-time workers 
in governmental activities and in industry and commerce. The campaign was 
colieeaian because so far part-time labour has been slow to develop despite the 
man-power shortage. In April 1943, for example, returns from four States showed 
that fewer than 1,000 persons were placed in part-time work.* 

More than 3,000 Italian and German prisoners of war are working in Austra- 
lia. They are employed on growing vegetables and other crops, cutting firewood, 
construction of work camps, road maintenance and other productive work.‘ 

All young workers are placed in employment through the national service 
officers. It is anticipated that about 120,000 boys and girls are to leave school in 
1943, at least 60 per cent. of them being under 16 years. So far as possible, the 
national service officers try to relate the abilities and ambitions of the boys and 
girls (and their parents’ wishes for them) to available war jobs. The Order requir- 
ing registration of all young workers aged 14 and over (mentioned above) does 
not confer new powers on the man-power officers to control the engagement of 
young people (since they already have that power), but is expected to help these 
officers in their efforts to deal expeditiously with the young people and to divert 
them into essential employment where there is some future for them. 


EMPLOYMENT Po.iicy IN NEw ZEALAND 


The man-power shortage is still acute in all sectors of New 
Zealand’s war economy, and little relief is in sight. The Govern- 
ment has continued to use the power of direction under the Man- 
Power Regulations to force changes of employment necessary for 
the war programme, and information has been issued on the number 
of directions issued and the general policy followed. The restric- 
tions on engagement have been extended to several new areas. 
Finally, the New Zealand Manufacturers’ Federation has made 





1 Statutory Rules, 1943, No. 143, dated 27 May 1943, and No. 183, dated 21 July 1943. 
2 Civilian Registration (Supplemen Information) Order (Commonwealth of Australia Gasette, 

No. 116, 31 May 1943); Sydney Morning Herald, 2 and 15 May, 1943. Special registrations of nurses, 

chemists. and psychologists have recently been carried out. 

3 Sydney Morning Herald, 10 June 1943 (and various other issues). 

4 Idem, 8 June 1943. 

5 Idem, 15 and 21 Apr., 14 May, and 24 June 1943. 
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representations to the Government with a view to easing the in- 
dustrial man-power shortage, and the Government has agreed to 
a redistribution of man-power. 


Direction of Workers to Employment. 


By the end of March 1943, a total of 30,779 directions to employment had 
been issued under the Man-Power Regulations! by the Minister of Industrial 
Man-Power. Of these, 25,013 were given to men and 5,766 to women. Over 3,000 
of the directions were withdrawn after a fuller examination of the circumstances 
of the individual cases, but almost all the rest were duly complied with. Only 
1,079 appeals were made against the directions, that is, slightly less than 3.5 per 
cent. of the total directions given. About one-half of the appeals were initiated 
by employers losing workers and the other half by workers directed to other 
employment. Of the appeals on which action had been completed by the end of 
March, 23 per cent. were withdrawn, 33 per cent. upheld, and 44 per cent. dis- 
missed. Many of the directions were temporary, particularly in the case of build- 
ing trade workers and seasonal workers. At the same time, there had been a 
voluntary movement of labour (women workers especially) to essential work in 
advance of direction and even in advance of registration. 

In directing persons to work of national importance, the following main lines 
of policy have been adhered to: 


(a) Persons are generally directed only into industries and undertakings 
which have been declared essential under the Man-Power Regulations. In these 
undertakings, therefore, the nature and conditions of work are subject to examin- 
ation, and the whole labour force is subject to control under conditions in reason- 
able accord with those to which the directed person is subject in terms of his direc- 


tion order, = ; , 
(b) The infliction of any serious loss of income as a result of transfer is 


avoided. 

(c) It is kept in mind that certain industries, while not actually declared 
essential, are nevertheless so important that staff should not be directed away 
from them. 

(d) The infliction of any excessive hardship on a particular undertaking in 
comparison with other similar undertakings by arbitrary and wholesale removal 
of staff is avoided. 

(e) Transfers from work demanding a high degree of skill to work demanding 
a lower degree of skill are avoided where possible. 

) Regard is had to the need to retain sufficient nucleus staffs within the 
field of less essential industries, in order to enable rapid expansion during demo- 
bilisation after the war. 

(g) Workers are directed from distant centres only when all local means of 
filling positions in urgent essential work have been exhausted. Where workers 
are transferred to employment away from their homes, and where removal, 
travelling, and separation expenses and allowances are not provided for, these 
expenses and allowances are met as a charge to the War Expenses Account. 

(hk) Industrial transfers initiated by man-power officers are carried out in 
harmony with the policy of the armed forces appeal boards in the selective release 
of men to the forces, and are designed, where possible, to facilitate such releases. 


The majority of directions to men have been given to engineering, building, 
and other construction workers, in order to move them into more urgent work 
in the trade for which they have been trained. Freezing and similar seasonal 
workers, often released from military camps for the purpose, have also formed a 
large proportion of the classes directed. In many cases, men with skill or training 
of particular value in war conditions, such as coal miners, sawmill workers, and 
engineering and building tradesmen, have been found to be working in jobs (such 
as motor driving) which are of less importance and do not make full use of their 
skill. These men have been directed back into work in their own occupations. 
Up to the present time, it has been possible to avoid the enforcement of drastic 
changes of occupation on a large scale, such as the wholesale direction of white- 
collar workers into munitions or other manual work. In emergency conditions, 
however, a number of temporary directions of this type have been issued.? 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 230. 
2 The Standard (Wellington), 29 July 1943. 
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Extension of Restriction on Engagement. 

By an Order dated 1 July 1943, the Minister of Industrial Man-Power ex- 
tended the application df the Employment Restriction Order! to three new bor- 
oughs. The coverage and provisions of the Order within these boroughs is similar 
to those specified in the Order already in force.? 

In a statement on the operation of the Employment Restriction Order, the 
Minister of Industrial Man-Power said that, from the number of prosecutions 
being found necessary, many employers appeared to have failed to familiarise 
themselves with the terms of the Order.’ 


Representations of the New Zealand Manufacturers’ Federation. 


Stating that war and essential production were being jeopardised by short- 
ages of suitable labour, the General Council of the New Zealand Manufacturers’ 
Federation put its views on the -man-power situation on record in a letter to the 
Prime Minister dated 27 May 1943. It noted, first of all, that the combing out 
of men for the armed forces had reduced the number of grade I men to “‘an indis- 
pensable minimum’’. It announced that it was seriously perturbed by the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to give one month’s camp training each year to reservists not 
liable for overseas training, and suggested that greater use could be made of 
the Home Guard in meeting domestic defence problems of the country. If this 
were to be done, a number of men could be released from the armed forces. In the 
Council’s opinion, no real improvement in the industrial man-power position 
could be expected until the home defence was restored to as near a peacetime 
basis as possible. The increasing enlistment of women in the women’s services 
was accentuating the labour shortage and was also causing dissatisfaction among 
girls whose work was undoubtedly of equally great importance to the war effort. 
A slight improvement had resulted from the release of some grade II and III men 
from the forces, but the number was small and more than offset by “draw-offs”’ of 
men for overseas service; and in addition, it was difficult to channel released 
men into the most appropriate and at the same time most urgent jobs. In con- 
clusion, the Council urged the Government to reconsider its man-power alloca- 
tion policy.‘ 

At the end of June, the Prime Minister announced that the War Cabinet 
had agreed on a redistribution of man-power between industry and the forces 
that would lead to a considerable reduction in the mobilised army. The army 
authorities will work closely with the man-power officers to ensure that men 
released from the army are placed in work of national importance and employed 
according to their skill and general suitability.* 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Compu.sory Notice oF TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
took a further step to tighten the existing controls over employment 
by making an Order—the Control of Employment (Notice of Ter- 
mination of Employment) Order, 1943, dated 10 August 1943— 
requiring employers to notify a local office of the Ministry of all 
terminations of employment, with a few exceptions. The primary 
purpose of the Order is to avoid any possibility of leakage of labour 
to less essential work and any waste of time in changes of em- 


ployment. 


Under the new Order, an employer must immediately notify a local office of 
the Ministry of Labour, in writing, of notice (given or received) to terminate the 
employment of any worker covered by the Order or of any termination of employ- 
ment without notice. The employer’s notification to the local office must include 
the name, unemployment book number (if any), and the occupation of the worker, 
the date on which his employment is to end, and (if known) his address, national 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 382. 

3 Enclume Restriction Order No. 3 (Statutory Regulations, Serial No. 1943/108). 
* New Zealand Herald, 7 July 1943. 

4 New Zealand National ew, 15 June 1943, pp. 35-43. 

5 The Press (Christchurch), 29 and 30 June 1943. 
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registration number, and age, and the reason for the termination of the employ- 
ment. Any further information required by the Minister in any particular case 
must be furnished by the employer. If the employer has notified the local office 
of an employment termination which does not take place, he is required, not 
later than the day after the employment was due to end, to notify the local office 
that the employment relationship has been continued. 

The Order applies to all employed male workers over 18 and under 65 years 
of age and to all female workers over 18 and under 60 years of age, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: (1) persons employed in the armed forces (or in specified 
military training courses) and women serving with specified auxiliary and medical 
and nursing services; (2) persons whose employment is terminated as a result of 
a call-up notice or a direction or request made by or on behalf of the Minister of 
Labour; (3) persons employed in an undertaking or site scheduled under the 
Essential Work Orders whose employment is terminated with the permission of a 
national service officer; (4) persons employed under a direction of a national 
service officer, on leaving employment after the direction has been withdrawn; 
(5) persons employed in a shipyard undertaking registered under the Essential 
Work Order for the shipbuilding and repairing industry, to go to work in another 
registered shipyard in the same group of undertakings; (6) persons entitled to 
leave employment without permission or notice under the Essential Work Orders 
for civil defence and national fire service; (7) persons in holy orders or ministers; 
(8) persons belonging to and employed in the medical or dental profession; (9) 
certain persons employed in pharmacies; (10) persons employed in agriculture 
but not usually so employed if they had been employed by the same employer 
for less than three months, or agricultural workers not ordinarily resident in 
Great Britain, or agricultural workers in Scotland whose employment may end 
only with the permission of a national service officer (or who are dismissed for 
serious misconduct); (11) members of the Women’s Land Army, but only if 
notice of employment termination is given to the county secretary of the Land 
Army; (12) merchant navy members covered by the Essential Work Order for 
the merchant navy; (13) port transport workers under the Essential Work Order 
for that industry; (14) persons employed by any employer for less than one week 
or normally for less than 20 hours in any week; (15) persons employed in the Fire 
Service or required to continue in police or civil defence work under the Defence 
Regulations (Regulation 29B) and in the police forces; and (16) persons whose 
employment is specified in an exemption certificate, whereby their employer is ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Order (subject to such conditions as may be 
specified in the certificate). 

The effect of the new Order is thus to extend the obligation to notify a local 
office of employment terminations over all industry and to all employed persons, 
with the exception of the categories mentioned above, which are, in the main, 
persons concerning whom this information is already available in one form or 
another or is unnecessary for one reason or another.! 


RECRUITMENT, REGISTRATION AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF NURSES 


Great Britain is facing an acute shortage of nurses and mid- 
wives. In order to overcome the difficulties, a National Advisory 
Council was set up in February 1943 to study the problems of the 
recruitment and distribution of nurses, and a national registration 
of nurses and midwives was carried out in April 1943. Schemes for 
the national adoption of better scales of salaries and working con- 
ditions have been drafted for England and Wales and for Scotland 
by two committees on nurses’ salaries, in order to attract an in- 
creasing number of recruits to the nursing profession, and State 
recognition has been given to a new class of assistant nurses. Special 
arrangements have also been made for the retraining of disabled 
nurses. An analysis of these measures and proposals is given below. 


A ppointment of a National Advisory Council. 


_ The appointment of a National Advisory Council for the Recruitment and 
Distribution of Nurses and Midwives was announced by the Minister of Health 


1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 1173. 
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on 11 February 1943, who stated that the Council would give immediate consider- 
ation to measures for increasing recruitment, to arrangements for a special regis- 
tration of nurses and midwives, and to the priority to be accorded to demands 
for the different types of nurses and midwives, and would make suggestions for 
easing the situation in respect of certain types of hospitals with large immediate 
demands, such as tuberculosis and mental institutions.! 


Registration and Distribution of Nurses. 


Under the Nurses and Midwives (Registration for Employment) Order made 
on 30 March 1943 by the Minister of Labour and National Service under Regula- 
tion 58A of the Defence (General) Regulations of 1939, all persons of either sex 
from 17 to 60 years of age falling under specified classes or descriptions were 
required to register. These classes comprised State registered nurses; nurses not 
registered but holding a certificate of three years’ training in an approved training 
school; State certified midwives, and women whose names were formerly on the 
roll of midwives (except those removed for reasons of age or infirmity, or by 
decision of the supervisory authorities); student nurses and pupil midwives; 
persons with at least six months’ full-time experience in nursing duties as members 
of specified nursing organisations; certificated nursery nurses; persons with at 
least one year of nursing experience in a hospital or similar institution; and all 
persons employed in nursing the sick or injured on 30 March 1943. Exemption 
was provided in respect of certain classes, including members of the armed forces, 
members of the auxiliary services, and members of the nursing services of the 
Crown or any reserves of those services.? 

Registration took place on 10 April 1943, and in certain cases between 12 and 
17 April 1943. More than 300,000 persons registered, and have been classified 
in three groups: 


(a) Those immediately available, such as women about to be called up for 
the Women’s Auxiliary Services and those unemployed, including married women 
who were at one time nurses; 

(b) Women with nursing or midwifery training who were otherwise employed 
at the time of registration; and 

(c) Those already employed in hospitals and nursing homes. 


A campaign has been launched by the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice with the object of increasing the supply of student nurses and midwives, 
inducing women experienced in nursing and midwifery to return to practice, and 
increasing the number of those who can be of help for the duration of the war. 

Co-ordination of the needs of the civilian and military services has been 
— Civilian nurses wishing to volunteer for the services must do so through 
the offices of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, while State registered 
nurses and midwives in the women’s auxiliary services who wish to return to 
civilian nursing and midwifery may be released from the services.* 


State Recognition of Assistant Nurses. 


Formerly, only fully qualified nurses were given official recognition by regis- 
tration on the State register for qualified nurses, controlled by the General Nursing 
Council. Under the Nurses Act of 22 April 1943, which amends the Nurses 
Registration Act, 1919, a new class of nurses to be known as assistant nurses is 
recognised, and provision is made for the establishment of an Assistant Nurses 
Committee of the General Nursing Council for England and Wales. The Act 
empowers the General Nursing Council to form and keep a roll of assistant nurses, 
to make rules for regulating the formation, maintenance, and publication of the 
roll, the conditions of admission to the roll, and all matters connected with any 
examination prescribed as a condition of admission to the roll. The Assistant 
Nurses Committee will act as an advisory body to the Council on any matter 
concerning assistant nurses. 


Recommendations of Investigating Committees. 


The first report of the Nurses Salaries Committee for England and Wales, 
appointed by the Minister of Health in November 1941, was presented to Parlia- 





1 Seiomentery Debates, House of Commons, 11 Feb. 1943, col. 1420. 


2 Ministry of Gasette, Apr. 1943, p. 49. 
* The Times, | May 1943. 
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ment by the Minister on 11 February 1943.! This Committee, which was under 
the chairmanship of Lord Rushcliffe and included five representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress in addition to representatives of organisations of nurses, 
hospitals, and local authorities, was set up to draw up agreed scales of salaries and 
emoluments and conditions of service for nurses and student nurses employed 
in hospitals and public health services, including district nursing. The first report, 
however, deals only with female hospital nurses; other nurses will be covered by 
later reports. A similar committee, appointed in October 1941 by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, issued an interim report in February 1943. This was fol- 
lowed by a second report in April 1943, covering the whole field of reference and 
reproducing in a slightly amended and expanded form the recommendations of 
the interim report concerning salaries and working conditions.? 


Salaries and emoluments. Both the Rushcliffe report and the second Scottish 
report recommend the adoption of a national scale of salaries for each grade of 
nursing staff in every type of hospital. They also assess the annual value of the 
emoluments provided for resident nurses in addition to cash remuneration, and 
recommend that this should be taken into account for superannuation purposes. 
For England and Wales the annual salary proposed for staff nurses is £100 (or £90 
for those registered as fever nurses only) rising by annual increments of £5 to 
£140. The salary recommended for staff nurses in Scotland is £100, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £120 a year. The total annual value of emoluments 
for staff nurses is assessed at £90 by both committees. In the case of non-resident 
staff nurses in England and Wales the emoluments are divided into a living-out 
allowance of £65 a year, which is added to the cash payment made to the nurse, 
and a sum of £25 as the value of the emoluments, in the form of meals 
on duty and the use and laundering of uniforms, provided by the hospital for non- 
resident nurses. 

Owing to the difficulty of a tuberculosis hospitals and sanataria, both 
reports propose that salary rates in these institutions should be £10 a year higher. 
The Scottish report also proposes to extend this rate to registered general nurses 
employed in an infectious diseases hospital or a sick children’s hospital who are 
also registered fever or sick children’s nurses. The proposed scales of salaries are 
set out in detail in the reports and apply to all members of hospital nursing staffs 
in England and Wales and, in the case of the Scottish report, to midwives, health 
visitors, school nurses, and district and other nurses as well. 


Conditions of work. Both reports advise the national application of a 96-hour 
fortnight (day or night) for the general body of nurses, except those in supervisory 
positions, as soon as circumstances permit, these hours including lectures and 
tutorial classes in the case of student nurses.’ It is recommended that all grades 
of nurses, including student nurses, should have one full day off duty a week 
and an annual holiday with pay of 28 days; and scales of sick pay are also pro- 
posed. In view of the acute shortage of staff nurses, the report for England and 
Wales suggests that hospital authorities should discontinue the practice of charg- 
ing fees to student nurses, and that the Minister of Health should make a grant 
to enable nurses to train for qualification as sister tutors. 


Government action. On the occasion of the appointment of the National Advis- 
ory Council, the Minister of Health also stated that he was commending the 
recommendations made in the report for England and Wales to local authorities 
and voluntary hospitals, and informing them that the Government was prepared 
to meet half of any increased expenditure involved in giving effect to the recom- 
mendations, which was estimated at between £1,500,000 and £2,000,000 per 
annum.‘ A similar statement was made by the Secretary of State for Scotland 
in reference to the first Scottish report.’ 





1 MINISTRY OF HEALTH: First Report of Nurses Salaries Commitiee. Salaries and Emoluments 
of Female Nurses in Hospitals. Cmd. 6424 (London, H.M. eeeeaty Office, 1943). 

2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1943, 2. 37; May 1943, p. 

* Answering a question in the House of Commons on 22 Ju y 1943, the Minister of Health, said 
that the date on which the 96-hour fortnight should be nationally operated had to be determined 
by him, but, at the time, he could not say that the supply of nurses was sufficient to enable the 96- 
hour fortnight to be worked in all hospitals; and that the Athlone Inter-Departmental Committee, 
to whose Interim Report recommendations of 1938 the Rushcliffe Committee drew attention, had 
interpreted the 96-hour fortnight as being exclusive of time spent at meals (Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 22 July 1943, col. 1088). 

4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 11 Feb. 1943, col. 1423. 
& Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1943, p. 37. 
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Post-War Training for Disabled Nurses. 


Arrangements have been made between the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, the Ministry of Health, and the Department of Health for Scotland under 
which disabled State-registered nurses who are not fit to return to their previous 
nursing work may receive training for employment as sister tutors, health visit- 
ors, or industrial nurses. Disabled nurses who cannot take advantage of these 
courses may apply to the Ministry of Labour and National Service for training 
in some other occupation, such as hospital almoner, radiographer, masseuse, 
chiropodist, under the various schemes of training for disabled persons.' 


ComPuLsory LABOUR IN KENYA 


Previous accounts in these pages have already given details of 
emergency labour conscription in British dependencies.* Further 
information is now available about the position in Kenya.’ 


At the end of July 1942, there were 2,600 conscripted Africans working on 
essential undertakings for private employers; at the end of March 1943, the num- 
ber was about 16,000. Conscription was stopped for a time because of the food 
situation, but, when this improved, compulsory labour was reintroduced for the 
sisal industry. A press report states: 


For the time being it is not intended to extend conscription to other 
essential undertakings, pending a careful review of the whole labour situation 
with particular reference to the numbers of men withdrawn from Native 
areas for outside employment. In this connection, before famine temporarily 
disorganised economic life, the percentage of able-bodied Africans so employed 
was more than half the colony’s available total to which has to be added the 
many thousands now in the armed forces. It is not improbable that the 
Government may decide to limit the withdrawal of Natives from the Reserves, 
to prevent a deterioration of the economic and social structure, even if it 
means curtailing the colony’s war production programme.‘ 


The minimum wage rates now ruling show some variation from those men- 
tioned in the last account (December 1942). The position then was that wage 
rates varied between 9s. and 12s. per 30-day ticket contract in the great majority 
of cases, although slightly lower rates, down to 7s., were paid to labourers from 
more remote and inexperienced tribes. The present minimum wage rates are 8s. 
to 10s. per month for those working for more than three months. A war bonus 
is — in addition. It is pointed out that on task work 14s. to 20s. per month 
1s earned. 

The working day is 8 hours. The maximum period of contract is for nine 
ticket-contracts, i.e. from nine to twelve months. After serving for this period a 
man is exempt from further conscription for at least three months. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF JEws In Morocco 


REPEAL OF DISCRIMINATORY LEGISLATION 


A Dahir of 31 March 1943 repealed all the statutory restric- 
tions introduced in Morocco after 22 June 1940 to establish dis- 
crimination against Jews in respect of admission to and exercise 
of the professions and attendance at educational institutions.® 





1 Idem, July 1943, p. 97. For an account of the scheme for the further education of demobilised 
persons, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 777. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 566; No. 6, June 1942, p. 680; 
Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 185; No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 744. 

* Unless otherwise stated, the new information is drawn from the written answer of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in reply to a —— in the House of Commons on 28 July 1943 
(Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 July 1943). 

4 Crown Colonist (London), Aug. 1943, p. 587. 

5 Bulletin officiel de l’'Empire chérifien, 2 Apr. 1943, p. 280. 
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EMPLOYMENT Books FOR FOREIGN WoRKERS IN GERMANY 


The General Controller of Labour in Germany issued an Order 
on employment books for foreign workers on 1 — 1943 which 
came into force on 8 May 1943. 


It may be recalled that employment books were introduced for German work- 
ers and for foreign workers permanently employed in Germany by an Act of 26 
February 1935.! This system was extended by an Order of 22 May 1941 to cover 
practically all foreign workers employed in Germany, including seasonal workers. 
But these foreign workers received in practice only an emergency card which gave 
fewer particulars than the ordinary employment book. 

The object of the new Order is to facilitate the planning of the employment 
of all foreign workers in Germany and to provide the authorities with a complete 
census of such workers. It applies to all foreign workers employed in Germany, 
including protected persons such as Poles, stateless persons, and those of inde- 
terminate nationality, but excluding citizens of the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia (which has its own system of employment books) and prisoners of war. 

The foreign workers receive an employment book exactly similar to that 
issued to German workers so far as the information in it is concerned. It was to 
be issued in the first place to workers from the territory of the U.S.S.R. and 
subsequently to other foreign workers. 

On taking up employment, the foreign worker must present the employment 
book to the employer unless the employer receives it direct from the employment 
office. Before the commencement and after the termination of the employment, 
the foreign worker must. himself look after the employment book and carry it 
with him. When the employment of a foreign worker is terminated, the employer 
must fill in the particulars required, and before giving it back to the worker he 
must show it to the employment office so that the latter may take official note 
of the termination of the employment. 

It is considered of particular importance that there should be a central card 
index kept up to date concerning all foreign workers, and this card index must be 
based on the information available in the employment offices. 


This new regulation is described as a further step forward in planned employ- 
ment, and also as an application of the principle of equality of treatment between 
German and foreign workers by giving the latter the same type of employment 
book as the former, including information on their qualifications and capabilities.* 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED PERSONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A number of steps have been taken in the United States to 
supplement the existing programme of vocational rehabilitation in 
order to meet the needs of returning disabled war veterans and to 
care for other disabled persons, whose ranks have been appreciably 
increased during the war. Two new Acts, of 24 March and 6 July 
1943, have amended existing legislation with respect to these two 
groups; and to give effect to their provisions, new administrative 
machinery has been set up within the two Government agencies 
which share responsibility for vocational rehabilitation—the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and the Federal Security Agency. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration is responsible for the rehabilitation of all 
persons who served in the active military or naval service at any 
time while the United States was at war, while the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency is generally responsible for 
the administration of a Federal-State programme of vocational 
rehabilitation for all persons “disabled in industry or otherwise’’.* 


1Cf. I.L.0.: Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 23, Labour Supply and National Defence 


(Montreal, 1941), pp. 194-196 
2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 May 1943, Part V, 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X Vii, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 515. 
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General Background. 


Even before the United States entered the war, the need to strengthen existing 
rehabilitation services had been widely recognised. In October 1941, a Bill for 
this purpose was introduced in Congress. ith Pearl Harbour, attention was 
centred on the anticipated need to rehabilitate war veterans. A conference was 
called immediately after the outbreak of war to discuss ‘‘a programme to render 
all possible assistance to World War II veterans’’. In October 1942, the President, 
in a message to Congress, outlined a rehabilitation programme to meet all the 
increased needs of wartime. He suggested a broad programme looking not only 
to the future welfare of service men but also to the immediate and long-run gain 
to the nation as a whole. 

In addition to disabled war veterans, there were estimated to be about two 
million handicapped persons in need of rehabilitation. The demand for additional 
war workers emphasised the necessity to give disabled workers an opportunity 
to take up employment. If their employability were restored, they would become 
“‘a national asset ready to serve in war industries, in agriculture and in other 
essential occupations”, the President declared. 

Rehabilitation measures were again brought before Congress in late 1942 
and early 1943. A joint Bill was first introduced “to provide vocational rehabili- 
tation, education, training, and other services to persons disabled while in the 
armed forces or disabled in war industries or otherwise, and to render such persons 
fit for service in war industries, agriculture, or other useful civilian industry. . .™ 
This Bill failed to pass. The Senate and House conferees decided, after inves- 
tigating facilities already available, that the current need was not so much for new 
agencies or new facilities as for proper use and co-ordination of existing agencies 
and facilities. 

This recommendation was reflected in two separate Bills: one granting the 
Veterans’ Administration jurisdiction over rehabilitation and training of disabled 
war veterans, and the other extending and improving the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme administered within the Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency. These two Bills became law, the first on 24 March 1943 and the second 


on 6 July 1943. 


Rehabilitation and Training of War Veterans. 

The Act of 24 March 1943 providing for rehabilitation of veterans disabled in 
the present war was strongly endorsed by existing veterans’ organisations. They 
took the view, reiterated by the Congressional committees to whom the Bill was 
referred, that ‘“‘the matter of rehabilitation of the disabled veterans of the present 
war must be recognised as a separate and distinct function of the Federal ern- 
ment’’, and that it was necessary for all veterans’ benefits to be administered by 
one agency, the Veterans’ Administration. Established facilities of this Adminis- 
tration could be used, so far as possible, in carrying out the rehabilitation and 
training provisions of the new Act. 

The Act provides that any person who served in the active forces at any time 
between 7 December 1941 and the end of the war, who is honourably discharged 
and who has a disability incurred in or avated by his war service for which a 
pension is or would be payable from the Veterans’ Administration, and who is in 
need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome his handicap, is entitled to such 
rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
fit him for employment suitable to his disability. : 

The Administrator is to provide suitable training to all eligible persons and, 
to this end, may utilise and extend existing Veterans’ Administration facilities 
and those of any other Government agency or may contract with public or private 
institutions to provide additional training facilities. No course of training may 
last more than four years, and no training may be afforded beyond six years 
after the end of the war. 

While taking training under the Act and for two months afterwards, each 
veteran, if entitled to pension in an amount less than the amount payable in 
accordance with compensation rates for total and temporary disability (including 
dependants’ allowances), is to be paid increased pension, which, when added to 
his pension, will total an amount equal to such rates. The rates will be as follows: 
$80 monthly for a single veteran; $90 for a veteran with a wife; $95 for a married 
veteran with one child, and $5 for each additional child; $10 for each dependent 
parent. If a veteran is placed with an employer for on-the-job training, the em- 
ployer is required to indicate the wage or other income paid to him, and the Ad- 
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ministrator may reduce the veteran’s pension to an amount considered equitable 
and just but not below the pension due if he were not taking training. 

Since the purpose of the Act is to restore employability, the Administrator 
is responsible for co-operating with and using the facilities of other governmental 
and State employment agencies for the purpose of placing in gainful employment 
all veterans trained under the provisions of the Act. 

A sum of $500,000 was appropriated by Congress to be used as a revolving 
fund for making advances, not exceeding $100 in any one case, to persons com- 
mencing or undertaking courses of vocational rehabilitation. These loans, interest 
free, may be repaid in convenient instalments by deductions from future pay- 
ments of pension or retirement pay. 

In order to carry out the provisions of the new Act, a Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service was set up within the Veterans’ Administration. In addition to the 
Office of the Director of the Service, it includes three main divisions: (1) a Voca- 
tional Advisement Division, to aid and guide veterans in the selection of training 
courses; (2) a Training into Employment Division, to prescribe training courses, 
provide training facilities, and supervise the training given and received, in order 
to ensure a restoration of employability; and (3) a Research Division, to study 
the aptitudes and abilities of the different groups of the disabled and to see how 
their services can best be utilised in gainful employment. Vocational advisers 
and rehabilitation assistants are assigned to the field stations of the Veterans’ 
Administration in all parts of the country. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Other Disabled ‘Persons. 


The Act of 6 July 1943 amends the Act of 2 June 1920 regarding the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment. It does not, however, incorporate any fundamental change in 
the principles or objectives of the existing Federal-State vocational rehabilitation 
programme. 

Hearings on the Bill brought out the urgent need for a greatly expanded 
vocational rehabilitation programme. During the past three years, there has 
been an increase of about 30 per cent. in industrial employment but an increase 
of 70 per cent. in the incidence of disablement among industrial workers, largely 
because of the influx of untrained workers and the increase in the size and tempo 
of industrial operations. In addition, disabilities among persons more directly 
concerned with war operations (merchant seamen, for example, or those in the 
Civil Air Patrol) have also increased greatly. 

The new Act includes changes in the existing programme designed to expand 
and strengthen it to meet these increased needs and to improve methods of 
restoring employability. 

According to the Senate report on the Bill: 


From the long-range point of view, there is no question but that the pro- 
blem of disability is a problem which can be met only by large expenditures 
of public money. The very fact that a person who is normally a breadwinner 
is disabled often raises a relief problem as to him and his dependants. From 
the viewpoint of both Federal and State treasuries, and of the disabled persons 
themselves, experience has demonstrated that the best as well as the most 
economical approach for meeting the situation is an appropriate programme 
of vocational rehabilitation. Where a disabled person may be made fit for 
employment, through rehabilitation, and become a tax producer, rather than 
a tax consumer, it would seem poor economy to deny him these necessary 
services. 


Under the Federal-State programme hitherto, the total funds available for 
grants to the States from the Federal Government were limited and they were 
allotted to the States on the basis of their total population, rather than their 
disabled population. These limitations are now removed. The new Act specifies 
no maximum amount of Federal grants to States. It provides that the grants 
to the States shall include the whole cost of providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion to war-disabled civilians who are certified to the States as such by the 
Federal Security Administrator; one-half of the cost of providing vocational 
rehabilitation training, maintenance, and medical rehabilitation for other dis- 
abled workers; and all costs of administration. Among the conditions attaching 
to the grant of Federal funds to |the States is the provision that vocational 
rehabilitation under the scheme may be made available only to ‘classes of 
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employable individuals defined by the Administrator’. Except for war-disabled 
civilians, eligibility for maintenance, physical rehabilitation, and prosthetic 
appliances is confined to cases where a financial need for such services is found 
after consideration of all other benefits available to the individuals. 

One important clarification in the new Act is the provision specifically author- 
ising the use of Federal funds for physical restoration—corrective surgery, thera- 
peutic treatment, necessary hospitalisation, appliances, and so forth. While 
this had not been forbidden under the old Act, the limitation of funds and the 
lack of clarity as to whether Federal funds could be used for these purposes had, 
in practice, prevented the physical restoration programmes from developing to 
the necessary extent. 

Vocational rehabilitation for blind persons may henceforward be administered 
by the State Blind Commissions (or similar agencies), since these are the normal 
agencies for providing rehabilitation and other services to people handicapped 
by blindness. 

In September 1943, a new Office of Vocational Rehabilitation was set up in 
the Federal Security Agency, responsible for administering the expanded rehabili- 
tation programme. This marks a separation of the programme from the work 
of the Office of Education and recognises rehabilitation activities as a rather 
specialised and important task for the future. In October 1943, a national Re- 
habilitation Advisory Council, made up of 20 experts in training for the handi- 
capped, was set up to advise the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that the new programme is based on more 
than twenty years’ experience of Federal-State grants. In 1935, rehabilitation 
was placed on a permanent basis by the Social Security Act; and Federal appro- 
priations for rehabilitation purposes were increased in 1939. Since early 1940, 
Federal interest has been directed towards aiding States to train disabled workers 
for war jobs. Success with this work has been a factor in the present expansion 
and improvement of rehabilitation work generally and in the efforts to combine 
medical and vocational rehabilitation po training for employment with a view 
to restoring employability as completely as possible.’ 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The practical elimination of migration as a result of wartime 
difficulties is illustrated in the statistics of immigration to and 
emigration from the United States during the fiscal year ended 
30 June 1943. The total number of aliens admitted to the country 
in 1943 was lower than in any year since 1862 (a civil war year) 
and the total number of immigrant aliens was lower than in any 
year since 1933. The total number of alien deportations was the low- 
est on record (since 1908).? 


Immigration and Emigration, 

The total number of aliens admitted in the fiscal year 1943 was 104,842 as 
against 111,238 in 1942. Of this total, 81,117 were non-immigrant and 23,725 
immigrant aliens. Both of these totals are low compared with previous war 
years: 





Aliens admitted 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 





Immigrants 
Non-immigrants 


Total 


82,998 
185,333 


70,756 
138,032 


51,776 
100,008 


28,781 
82,457 


23,725 
81,117 





268,331 


208,788 


151,784 


111,238 


104,842 


























1 781m ConcreEss, First Session: Public Laws Nos. 16 and 113; House of Representatives, 
Report No. 89: Providing for Rehabilitation of Veterans Disabled in the Present War, 3 Feb. 1943; 
Senate, Report No. 78: Providing for Rehabilitation of Veterans Disabled in the Present War, 2 Mar. 
1943, and Report No. 320: Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943, 18 June 1943. Orrice 
or War INFORMATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, Press releases, 14 Dec. 1941, 8 Sept. and 9 
Oct. 1943..War Manpower Commission: Manpower Review, July 1943, pp. 3-7. 

2 DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE: Monthly Review, 
Aug. 1943, pp. 10-12. These are preliminary figures; those concerning non-immigrant aliens may 
be slightly modified by final analysis of the data. 
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Total emigration was only 58,722, as compared with 201,409 in 1939 and 
74,552 in 1942. Of the 1943 total, 5,107 left the country as emigrant aliens, that 
is, without intention to return, and the remainder as non-emigrant aliens. 

The excess of alien admissions over alien departures in the fiscal year 1943 
was thus 46,120, as compared with 66,922 in 1939 and 36,686 in 1942, while the 
excess of permanent immigration over permanent emigration was 18,618 for 
the 1943 year. 


Classification of Immigrant Aliens. 


The classification of immigrants by race or people likewise reflects the war 
obstacles to migration from Europe. Very few nationals of countries with which 
the United States is at war were admitted; and there was a considerable fall in 
the number of Jewish immigrant aliens, though these nevertheless constituted 
the largest single hee During 1943, 4,705 Hebrew people were admitted as 
immigrants, 3,629 English, 1,511 Irish, 1,444 Spanish |American, and 625 Scan- 
dinavian. In addition, several thousand nationals of Mexico were admitted and 
over 500 Cubans. 

The data showing the country of birth and the country of last permanent 
residence of immigrant aliens indicates the displacement of population caused 
by the war. While before the war, as a rule, a person’s country of birth was also 
his last permanent residence, to-day this is far from true. Among the immigrant 
aliens admitted in 1943, for example, 1,295 claimed Germany and 1,647 claimed 
Poland as their country of birth and only 248 claimed Germany and 394 Poland 
as last country of permanent residence, The same applies to nationals of most 
other European countries. Altogether 8,953 immigrants were born in Europe 
(1,444 in Great Britain), 7,235 in Canada, 3,985 in Mexico, 1,116 in the West 
Indies, 1,181 in Central America, 474 in South America, and 353 in Asia. Only 
4,920 immigrants claimed Europe as last country of permanent residence, how- 
ever, while, on the other hand, 9,571 had last lived in Canada, 4,172 in Mexico, 
2,312 in the West Indies, 1,218 in Central America, and 693 in South America. 


Classification of Aliens Admitted. 


During the fiscal year ended 30 June 1943, only 9,045 aliens were admitted 
as quota immigrants. About 13,500 were admitted as natives of non-quota coun- 
tries, 875 as husbands or wives of United States citizens, 4,105 as returning resi- 
dents, and 1,021 as students. The number of aliens in continuous transit through 
the United States was unusually high (31,906), as also the number of foreign 
Government officials and their families admitted (16,328). The number of tem- 
porary visitors for business or pleasure was 27,700, and about 370 persons belonged 
to miscellaneous classes. 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Tue SITUATION IN INDIA 


Machinery for the promotion of labour welfare has been estab- 
lished in Mysore State in India. The Government of India has 
addressed employers’ organisations on the desirability of setting up 
canteens for workers during the present emergency. Various emerg- 
ency measures have been taken in the different provinces relating 
to the regulation of conditions of work. A debate has taken place 
in the Council of State concerning conditions of work in the tea 
plantations in Assam. Particulars are given below. 


The Promotion of Labour Welfare. 


Establishment of machinery in Mysore State. It was stated in the course of the 
proceedings of the third session of the Standing Committee of the tripartite 


1 According to the categories established by the Immigration Act of 1924. 
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labour organisation in India, held in Bombay in May 19431, that in Mysore State 
a Labour Welfare Board had been established to facilitate the informal discussion, 
as fully as possible, of proposed measures for the promotion of the welfare of 
industrial labour. The Board consists of the Labour Commissioner, who acts as 
chairman, and representatives, both of employers and of workers, of the more 
important industries in the State and of local bodies, together with members of 
the Legislature. Proposals which are generally approved by members of the Board 
i a to the Government, which takes action to pass the necessary 
islation. 

At a meeting of the Board held in May 1943 it recommended the appointment 
of labour welfare officers in industrial undertakings employing daily 300 persons 
or more, for the purpose of the promotion of industrial relations, of action by the 
Government of the State to induce municipal councils of industrial towns to take 
steps, in consultation with employers, to provide suitable housing for industrial 
labour, and of the introduction of a scheme of sickness insurance for industrial 
workers and legislation dealing with occupational diseases. Other questions con- 
sidered by the Board included the introduction of legislation relating to the pay- 
ment of wages (regulation of wage periods and of deductions for fines, etc.) and 
the employment of children in industry.* 


Government recommendation on canieens. The Central Government has ad- 
dressed the two principal employers’ organisations in the country—the Employ- 
ers’ Federation and the Organisation of Industrial Employers—recommendin 
the provision of canteens for the workers. It ur that such canteens, although 
especially useful in times of emergency when arrangements for the supply 
of foodstuffs might be dislocated, would be of considerable assistance even in the 
present circumstances to workers separated from their families, who might other- 
wise have to buy food at higher rates. Substantial economy and adequate safe- 
guards in respect of the nutritive value of the food might, it was also pointed out, 
be secured by communal feeding.* 


A Baroda Order on credit societies. The Government of Baroda State issued 
an Order in June 1943, and appointed a special officer, for the organisation of 
credit societies and savings banks to cater for the needs especially of the workers, 
with a view to encouraging thrift.‘ 


Provincial Emergency Regulations on Conditions of Work. 


The Government of India announced in August 1943 that it had decided to 
exempt until further orders by special notification all coal mines in the Central 
Provinces from the prohibition, under the Mines Act, of the employment of 
women on underground work in mines.® 

The Government of the province of Bombay, it was stated in a press note 
issued by it in July 1943, had decided to regulate the working of the textile mills 
in such a manner that they would not all close on the same day of the week, but 
that each of the seven groups into which the mills had been divided would stop 
work on an appointed day; this step was taken with a view to saving coal, as 
pe ge to the increasing demand for electric power for the mills since the outbrea 
of war. 

The Government of the province of Madras has notified draft rules, for sub- 
sequent enforcement, for the exemption of certain categories of industrial workers 
from the’provision of the Factories Act regarding the hours of work and rest.’ 


Conditions of Work of Plantation Labour on Tea Estates in Assam. 


In the course of a debate in March 1943 in the Council of State® on the 
conditions of work of plantation labour on tea estates in Assam®, a statement 





1 See above, p. 633. 

2 Mysore Information Bulletin, June 1943; communication to the 1.L.0. The age of admission 
to industrial employment has been regulated by the Mysore Factories Act (cf. I.L.O.: Legislative 
Series, 1936, Mys. 1). 

3 Indian Labour Gazetie, Vol. I, No. 1, july. 1943. 

4 Federal India and Indian States, 7 July 1943 

5 Gazette of India Extraordinary, 2 Aug. 1943. 

6 Times of India (Bombay), 12 July 1943. 

7 Fort St. George Gasetie, 29 June 1943. 

§ For an account of the debate on the subject in the Legislative Assembly, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 379. 

*In 1939 in Assam the area under tea was 438,000 acres, the ion 252,728,000 ibs., the 
average daily labour force employed, permanent and temporary, 538,974, and the number of persons 
recruited from Bihar and Orissa for work on the plantations, 28,871. 
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was made on behalf of the Government on the present position. The following 
is a summary of the statement. 


Recruitment and repatriation. The recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Labour! in respect of recruitment had largely been implemented. The Tea 
Districts Emigrant Labour Act? gave the emigrant worker the right to be repa- 
triated after three years in Assam, or at any time during the first year that the 
Controller of Emigrant Labour was satisfied that the recruitment had been made 
under false pretences, or should the health of the emigrant fail, or if the Controller 
found that the emigrant with due diligence could not continue to earn in Assam 
a normal wage. 

Some fifteen to twenty thousand workers were repatriated each year. Asa 
result of such repatriation, conditions of labour on tea plantations were coming 
to be better known in the recruiting districts, and greater publicity must eventu- 
ally lead to better conditions. The Act had also led to the appointment of the 
Controller of Emigrant Labour to look after the interests of the emigrants. That 
officer was responsible to the Central Government. 


Trade union organisation. The position at the present time was that the work- 
ers on the estates were free to go into the neighbouring villages and markets or 
to the law courts. They could go out to meet the trade union leaders, though 
the latter were still not allowed to come into the private grounds of gardens and 
factories. There was no rule prohibiting the formation of trade unions of plan- 
tation workers, and the last report of the Registrar of Trade Unions showed one 
registered union, called the Sylhet-Cachar Chabagan Majdoor Union, with a 
membership of over 600. A general meeting of the Assam Tea Labourers’ Associa- 
tion had also been reported in the papers a few days previously, at which repre- 
sentatives of workers from all the sub-divisions of the district in which it was held 
and from two outside sub-divisions were present, questions relating to social, 
economic, and civil rights were discussed, and various resolutions on labour 
matters were passed. Trade unionism was beginning, but it had not yet been 
fully established. The Government was continually taking steps to try to encour- 
age the growth of trade unions and, although no specific steps had been taken 
in respect of Assam, the general policy was to encourage the growth of trade 
unionism; employers jhad been informed that the Government would welcome 
their recognition of trade unions. The position still was that the employers’ 
organisations in Assam were better organised than the workers’ organisations. 
The workers were largely illiterate, and it was still, therefore, the responsibility 
of the Government to do what it could to ensure that the conditions of service 
were improved. 


Regulation of wages and provision of social services. The recommendations 
of the Royal Commission relating to wages and health and welfare services on 
the plantations dealt with matters which more concerned, at any rate initially, 
the provincial Governments, and some of the recommendations were to be 
brought to the notice of employers. Little seemed to have been done in regard 
to wage fixation. Some preliminary investigations had been made, forms of wage 
returns had been standardised, but wage boards were still to be established and 
the Payment of Wages Act® had not yet been applied to the plantations. This 
last question, however, was at present again under consideration. Standard 
types of houses had been prepared and tried on many gardens, many gardens 
provided good housing facilities, and in some experiments had been made with 
grants of money or material to workers to build their own houses. 

A Maternity Benefit Bill had been passed by the Assam Legislature. On the 
other hand, no progress had been made in respect of the proposal to establish 
boards of health and welfare, or the preparation of plans for bathing places, or 
the prohibition of the employment of children under 10 years of age, though 
recruitment of children under 15 years from outside the province was prohibited. 


The Government’s policy. After the passing of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act the Central Government considered the question of emigrant labour 
in Assam in 1938 and again in 1941, but on both occasions sufficient progress 
could not be made on account of circumstances—the difficulty on the latter occa- 





1 The Royal Commission on Labour in India, whose report (Cmd. 3883) was published in 1931. 
? For an account of the provisions of the Act, see I.L.O.: Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41, 
. eee , wae in India (Geneva, 1938), pp. 67-69, and for the text, I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 
» Ind. 4. 
* Cf. Industrial Labour in India, pp. 97-99, and Legislative Series, 1938, Ind. 1. 
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sion having been the outbreak of war in the Far East. The Government accepted, 
in principle, the need for an enquiry into the wage situation—the reasons why 
wages were apparently so low and whether wage boards should be established 
or minimum wages fixed. The enquiry would have to cover Bengal and Madras 
as well as Assam and extend to educational and health matters, in addition to 
wages. It would need to be undertaken by the Central Government. But the 
present time was not opportune for launching such an enquiry, having regard, in 
particular, to the military situation on the north-eastern frontier; moreover, 
since 1941 in Assam payments had been, and were being, made for the construc- 
tion of defence works at rates which could not but have a favourable effect on 
the general wage rates." 


LaBouR CONDITIONS IN British HONDURAS 


On 1 August 1943 an Ordinance and Regulations? prescribing the 
forms and conditions of contracts of service came into force in the 
colony of British Honduras. They follow closely the requirements 
of the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 
1939, which has been ratified by Great Britain. 


General Contract Conditions. 


Notable points are the extension of the protection of the written contract 
beyond the requirements of the Convention; the administrative details to imple- 
ment the broad conditions set out in the Convention; and the emphasis laid on the 
problem of regulating advances to workers and protecting wages. Contracts in 
the chicle, agricultural, and timber industries receive particular attention. 

Article 8 of the Convention requires oo gene to be made concerning the 
minimum age and the conditions under which non-adults may enter into contracts 
of service. These points are not covered in the Ordinance or Regulations, previous 
legislation having fixed 12 years as the minimum age for general employment and 
14 years for industrial employment and employment at sea.* The present Ordi- 
nance requires that every contract for more than three months shall be in writing; 
the corresponding period in the text of the Convention is six months (Article 3). 

While in other fields of employment, contracts for service may be attested by 
an appointed attesting officer, a justice of the peace, magistrate, registered medical 
practitioner or clergyman, contracts for service in the chicle, agricultural, and 
timber industries may be attested only by an appointed attesting officer and must 
follow a prescribed pattern. In the case of workers to be employed outside the 
colony, attestation must take place before an attesting officer at certain named 
places; a written application with details of the proposed employment must be 
made to the Colonial Secretary, who at his discretion may grant or refuse permis- 
sion or add further conditions, and a bond must be furnished by the employer to 
the Colonial Secretary for observance of the Ordinance and Regulations if such 
permission is granted. 

In all cases where ten or more workers are employed, medical supplies must 
be furnished in accordance with a prescribed scale by the employer. When a con- 
tract stipulates that the employer shall furnish a worker with rations, such rations 
must as a minimum be those specifically prescribed. When contracts stipulate, 
in operations of a temporary nature either in the chicle or in the timber industry 
or in agriculture, that the employer shall provide accommodation, such accommo- 
dation must meet certain specific requirements. 

Provision is also made in the legislation for the application of the requirements 
of the Convention in regard to medical examination, transport, the duties of 
attesting officers, and the termination of the contract. The Convention provides 
no set maximum period of contract. The British Honduras Ordinance, however, 
prescribes a maximum term of one year. 


Protection of Wages. 


The problems connected with making advances of wages to workers are of 
special importance in British Honduras; in Belize ‘‘advances of wages are virtu- 





1 Council of State Debates, Vol. I, No. 12, 29 and 30 Mar. 1943, pp. 488 ef seg. 

? Employers and Workers Ordinance, 1943, No. 6 of 1943, 17 o- 1943; Employers and Work- 
ers Regulations, 1943, 27 July 1943 (Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 46 of 1943). 

* Cf. Employment of Women, weeee Sens and Children Ordinance, 1933, No. 12 of 1933; 


Employment of Children Ordinance, No. 8 of 1940. 
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ally the recognised rule in every form of employment”.! The new legislation 
provides that when the contract of service exceeds three months the employer 
may make an advance on account of unearned wages subject to the following 
conditions: 

(1) The advance shall not exceed the amount of one month’s wages, or, 
where the contract is for the performance of a specified task or service remun- 
erated by results, one-tenth of the estimated total earnings of the worker 
under the contract, subject in the latter case to a maximum of 25 dollars; 

(2) The employer shall deduct from the wages due to the worker a sum 
equal to one-fourth of the amount of the advance at the end of each of the first 
four months of service; 

(3) The employer shall not make any additional charge on account of 
interest, commission, or any similar charge in respect of any advance; 

(4) No advance shall be made earlier than one month before the agreed 
date of commencement of service. 


Goods may not be advanced to the value of more than one-tenth of the wages 
to be earned. Illegal advances are irrecoverable, and penalties are prescribed for 
making illegal advances and obtaining advances by fraud. 

Wages are to be paid in money, but food, a dwelling place or other allowances 
or privileges may be given in addition to the wages as a remuneration for the 
worker’s services. Unauthorised deductions are made illegal, likewise direct or 
indirect conditions as to expenditure of wages or advances; wages are not to be 
paid on licensed premises. The prices of goods sold at an employer’s commissary— 
only to be established when the place of employment is more than three miles 
distant from any town or village—may differ from prices elsewhere only by the 
cost of transport or delivery, plus a certain percentage to allow for deterioration 
or depreciation. A list of prices must be posted each month in a conspicuous place 
and a copy of the list sent to the Labour Officer by the employer. The Regulations 
define the periods within which wages due to various classes of workers must be 
paid on demand. 


Penal Sanctions. 


The British Government has also ratified the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939, which provides for the immediate abolition of penal 
sanctions in the case of non-adults and for progressive abolition in the case of 
adults. Previous legislation in British Honduras, repealed by the present Ordi- 
nance, contained a number of penal sanctions, carrying in some cases the penalty 
of imprisonment up to 28 days. The new Ordinance provides that, in the case 
of a breach of contract by the worker, he shall forfeit and pay to the use of the 
employer reasonable compensation for any loss or damage suffered by the em- 
ployer by reason of the worker’s breach of contract. It also provides that a worker 
who has obtained an advance on his wages and unlawfully absents himself before 
the advance has been repaid shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 20 dollars or to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding one month. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WaGE Po.icy IN THE UNITED STATES 


Recent decisions by the National War Labor Board and the 
Director of Economic Stabilization in the United States, which in 
some cases involve a departure from the established policy of wage 
and price stabilisation, are reviewed below. 


The National War Labor Board has made a major departure from estab- 
lished wage stabilisation policy by altering the method of applying the “Little 
Steel’’ formula? to cases of substandard wages in order to include in the permissible 
15 per cent. increase any adjustments made to raise wages to standard; conse- 
quently increases given under these circumstances are smaller than formerly. 
Also, contrary to past practice, the Board has permitted upward adjustments 
in wage rates in an aircraft plant to the maximum, instead of to the customary 
minimum, of current wage brackets.* A landmark in wage and price policy was 


1G. St. J. Onrpg Browne: Labour Conditions in the West Indies, Cmd. 6070 (London, H.M. 
Station ce, 1939), p. 194. 

2 Cf. International r Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 490-491. 

§ Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 523. 
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reached as a result of the Economic Stabilization Director’s advance approval 
of wage increases to correct a labour shortage in the laundry industry, even though 
the increase may break the price ceiling for laundry service; while wage increases 
have been given previously to correct man-power shortages in vital war indus- 
tries', this is the first time such an increase has been permitted in order to protect 
an essential civilian service in spite of an accompanying increase in prices. Wage 
stabilisation policy has been clarified by several decisions which have illustrated 
the Board's determination to adjust wages in accordance with area rates rather 
than company rates, and new regulations have explained some doubtful points 
in salary stabilisation policy. 


Substandard Wages. 


In its July report to the Senate the War Labor Board announced that hence- 
forth increases to meet the minimum rates under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
or State minimum wage laws, or to raise the levels of substandard rates set by 
the regional boards, are to be counted as part of the permissible 15 per cent. 
increase under the Little Steel formula. Whereas previously this formula had been 
applied after wage increases had been made to bring wages to standard levels, 
the 15 per cent. formula must now be calculated upon the base rate before making 
substandard adjustments, a procedure which obviously will result in smaller 
increases. Instructions were sent out accordingly to all regional boards on 24 
July 1943.2 


Additional Grounds for Wage Increases. 


The Economic Stabilization Director has approved in advance wage increases 
for laundry workers under specified conditions even though such increases neces- 
sitate an increase in the price of the service, in order to overcome a labour shortage 
in the industry. Adjustments, however, must be made according to a formu 
which permits increases for those whose rates are substandard as determined 
by the regional boards, and which provides for adjustments above that point 
up to the minima of equivalent wage brackets for comparable job classifications, 
and for maintaining minimum differentials in cents per hour in the immediately 
inter-related job classifications. 

The acute labour shortage threatening vital war production at Boeing Air- 
craft caused the Board to make use of its power to increase rates above the current 
minima in “rare and unusual” cases, when on 4 September 1943 it approved a 
new job classification and rate schedule for the workers in question which estab- 
lished rates equal to the maximum of current wage brackets in the area. The 
Board stated that this adjustment, which placed the plant in a favoured position 
in the labour market in the area, was in the nature of an experiment and would 
be watched carefully. In this case, the Board was confronted with a special 
situation. Boeing’s principal trouble was to keep thousands of workers in its 
lowest key grade, grade V, which composed 20 per cent. of its staff. These work- 
ers were being offered alternative employment at shipyards in the area at higher 
rates. The Board therefore approved for this group a rate of $1.29 an hour, 
proposed by both union and management, which was 9 cents above the shipyard 
minimum, and approved other rates, ranging from 75 cents to $1.60 an hour, in 
order to ensure continued production. Simultaneously, adjustments in rates were 
allowed for office workers to bring them more in line with the rates paid to pro- 
duction workers. However, now that the Board has approved higher rates in the 
aircraft plant, it is considering further adjustments in shipyard classifications.* 


Area Wage Rates as Determining Factor. 


By decisions in a number of recent cases, the principle has been laid down 
that wage rates are to be determined on an area basis rather than on a company 
basis. When a new propeller plant was to be established by the United Aircraft 
Corporation in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, the competent regional board on 6 
September 1943 rejected the company’s plan to establish wages at the rates pre- 
vailing in other plants of the company. The board held that such rates were too 
far above those paid in the Pawtucket area and might cause serious dislocations 
in that labour market. In its decision the board announced that area stabilisa- 

1 Ibid. 

: Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 38, 20 Sept. 1943, pp. 901-902. 


g 906. 
4 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 39, 27 Sept. 1943, pp. 925-927. 
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tion was more important than industry stabilisation except where special over- 
riding circumstances existed, and pointed out that the smooth flow and proper 
distribution of man-power cannot be divorced from the wage question, especially 
where a new plant is involved. Nevertheless, the board established rates slightly 
higher than the going rates for the area because of the critical needs of war pro- 
duction that were involved.! 

Similarly in the case of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Base Works, the same regional board showed its preference for area rates 
rather than industry rates when it ruled that wages should be at the prevailing 
rates in the area, where there were several comparable occupations.? 

On the other hand, on 10 September 1943 the National War Labor Board 
approved a company-wide classification schedule for clerical and technical em- 
ployees in four cities in a division of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. The new 
schedule attempted to evaluate all jobs in relation to production jobs at the vari- 
ous plants. The company claimed that the proposed adjustments would facilitate 
transfer of employees from one plant to another, thereby fully utilising existing 
personnel to achieve maximum production with the minimum amount of labour 
supply. The board agreed that in this case it was particularly difficult to establish 
uniform rates for comparable work in that labour area, since the specialisation 
of jobs in the Curtiss-Wright schedule made almost impossible a comparison for 
many of the occupations, and that the new wage classification plan was reason- 
able and necessary to the conduct of a vital war industry.® 


New Salary Regulations. 


Many questions relating to the salary regulations that were issued on 2 
December 1942 under the Act of 2 October 1942 amending the Emergency Price 
Control Act* were clarified by new regulations effective on 4 September 1943. 
The new regulations, like the old, apply to all salaries over $5,000, and below 
that to salaries of executive, administrative, and professional employees not 
represented by a bona fide labour organisation. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, who administers the salary stabilisation plan, is to use the War Labor 
Board’s criteria in determining permissible increases; ¢.e., the Little Steel formula, 
the “‘sound and tested going wage bracket” principle, and the substandards of 
living principle. Similarly, tapered salary adjustments will be required to preserve 
minimum differentials between inter-related job classifications. With respect to 
overtime pay for salaried officials, it is held that such payments constitute an in- 
crease in salary requiring the Commissioner’s approval unless it has been the em- 
ployer’s practice to pay overtime and neither the rate nor the scheduled number 
of overtime hours has been changed. The payment of salary in lieu of vacation 
does not require prior approval as long as the salary of the employee concerned is 
not more than $7,500, and payment is calculated according to a vacation policy 
that was in existence before 3 October 1942 and at not more than straight time. 
Approval is not required where a “‘salary plan” or “salary rate schedule’”’ was in 
effect on 3 October 1942 or approved thereafter, and as long as adherence to the 
plan is precisely the same as before. The new regulations declare that employers’ 
contributions to an employees’ retirement plan are not considered salary pay- 
ments if the benefits are distributable only on death, retirement, sickness or dis- 
ability. Employers’ payment of premiums on whole life insurance policies to the 
extent that they do not exceed 5 per cent. of the employees’ salary are not con- 
sidered as salary payments. Other types of insurance policies, having large sur- 
render values, are to be counted as salary.® All sections relating to the $25,000 
yw meee which was repealed by congressional action last spring, have been 

eleted. 


Houipays witH Pay In UruGuay 


A Uruguayan Decree, No. 1705, of 2 April 1943 consolidated 
the regulations issued under a number of Acts which during the 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 38, 20 Sept. 1943, p. 927. 

2 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 34, 23 Aug. 1943, p. 800. 

8 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 38, 20 Sept. 1943, p. 905. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589. 
5 Federal Register, Vol. 8, No. 179, 9 Sept. 1943, pp. 12429-12434. 
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last decade had introduced holidays with pay for several categories 
of salaried and wage earning employees.' 


After at least one year’s service, the following persons are entitled to an annual 
holiday of two weeks, either consecutive or not, with pay: 


(a) Salaried employees in commercial establishments and privately owned 
offices and clerical staff in industrial undertakings; 

(b) Foremen, watchmen, and persons employed in the delivery and cleaning 
departments of commercial and industrial establishments, independent of their 
form of remuneration; 

(c) Persons employed in hotels, restaurants, and similar establishments; 
in laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments; and skilled workers paid by the 
month in stocking factories. 


If an employee belonging to any of these categories commits a serious offence 
connected with the employment, the employer may suspend the granting of the 
ewe! due, subject to the employee’s right of appeal to the Superior Labour 

ouncil. 

After having worked with the same employer for a period, continuous or not, 
of at least 250 days within one year, day workers in the undertakings listed under 
(c) above are entitled to two weeks’ holiday, special provisions being made for 
those who have less than 250 but more than 120 days to their credit. 

In the following occupations an annual paid holiday of 12 days is granted 
after an uninterrupted period of employment of 200 days or an ipeanranedls period 
of 300 days (the holiday may be divided into two equal instalments): 


(a) Wage earners in workshops of all kinds in the printing industry and 
new ow (eqewreensg 
) e earners in undertakings manufacturing glass and glassware; 
( s of private hospitals and sanatoria and of radiologists; 
(d) Somber of the crews (including masters and skippers) of Uruguayan 
merchant ships which engage in navigation in ports, on rivers, along the coast 
or at sea. 


To ensure that the employee entitled to holiday makes actual use of it, the 
Decree holds the employer responsible if employees engage in work while they 
should be resting, and expressly forbids the employee to waive his right to a 
holiday. Furthermore, if a salaried or wage earning employee leaves his place of 
work, he is not allowed to start working for another employer before having taken 
any holiday to which he is entitled. Every employee, on leaving his job, must 
receive from his employer a certificate stating the date of the beginning and 
ending of his employment and the holiday to which he is entitled; and no em- 
ployer may engage an employee not holding such a certificate.* 


CANTEENS IN BRITISH FACTORIES 


The British Minister of Labour and National Service, by an 
Order of 7 April 1943, broadened the scope of the Government 
regulations respecting factory canteens.’ 


Beginning 19 April 1943, the occupier of any factory employing more than 
250 persons can be directed, on behalf of the Ministry, by the Chief Inspector 
of Factories to make arrangements to the satisfaction of the Chief Inspector 
for the establishment and maintenance, in or in the immediate vicinity of the 
factory, of a suitable canteen or additional canteen attached to the factory or 
to a group of factories, where hot meals can be purchased by persons employed 
at the factory or factories. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories is furthermore authorised to serve notice 
to the occupier of any factory employing more than 250 persons if, in his opinion, 
the canteen is not satisfactory with regard to construction, size, equipment, 





1 Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1933, Ur. 2; 1934, Ur. 2; 1941, Ur. 3. 

2 Diario Oficial, No. 10978, 4 May 1 1943. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. bey No. 6, June 1941, p. 713; Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, 
Oct. 1943: ‘The First British Industrial Health Conference” +p. 459. 
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meals supplied, services rendered therein, or otherwise. Thereupon, the defects 
must be remedied. 

If the occupier of a factory to which the Order applies proves to the satisfac- 
tion of the Minister of Labour and National Service that the persons employed 
in the factory are not performing services essential to the defence of the realm 
or the efficient prosecution of the war or to the life of the community, the 
Minister will grant a certificate exempting the factory from the provisions of the 
Order. Should the Minister subsequently be of the opinion that the grounds on 
which the exemption was granted no longer exist, he may revoke it without 
prejudice to the granting of a further certificate at a later date.! 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE GREEK MERCANTILE MARINE 
CONCLUSION OF A COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


On 2 September 1943 a collective agreement was signed in 
London between the Greek Maritime Co-operating Unions (re- 
presenting the Greek navigating, engineer and radio officers and 
seamen in Great Britain) and the Greek Shipping Co-operation 
Committee (representing the Greek shipowners in Great Britain). 
The outstanding points of this agreement, which came into force 
on the day of its signature and will expire on 31 March 1944, are 
summarised below. 


Wages. 

The basic wages for all ranks are increased by £4 to £6 per month. In conse- 
quence, the compensation paid to shipwrecked seafarers and the allowance due 
to seafarers who receive treatment in hospital will be correspondingly higher. 

The agreement provides that a month’s basic wages in the case of ratings and 
75 per cent. of a month’s basic wages in the case of officers shall be deposited in 
an account, known as the Greek Seamen’s Saving Account, for the duration of 
the war. The amount standing to each man’s credit may be withdrawn’ only 
after an armistice is signed between Great Britain and Germany or after Greece 
is liberated, whichever happens first. The Greek Seamen’s Saving Account is 
managed by a committee consisting mainly of the Unions’ representatives. 

Seafarers sign on for a voyage, at the conclusion of which they may leave the 
ship if they so desire; if discharged by the master, they receive £25 in the case 
of officers and £20 in the case of other ratings. All men discharged or leaving 
the ship either of their own accord or on account of sickness receive one-half of 
the six months’ bonus (£25 in the case of officers and £20 in the case of ratings) 
if they have completed a period of service of four months, and three-quarters 
of the bonus after five months’ service. 


Manning. 

The agreement provides that the manning requirements for a ship shall be 
based on the safety of the ship and not on its tonnage. 

All ocean-going vessels should carry three navigating officers, regardless of 
tonnage. Where certificated second mates are not available, two first mates should 
be carried, one of whom will be entitled to the difference in earnings between a 
first mate and a second mate. 

It is now compulsory for all ships of 4,500 tons or over to carry a carpenter. 

On all ocean-going ships each engineroom watch should consist of at least two 
men; two greasers, therefore, should always be carried. 


Hours of Duty. 

The 8-hour day applies under the agreement to all members of the crew, both 
in port and at sea. Hours of duty in excess of 8 hours per day are to be paid at 
overtime rates (2s.6d. for officers and 1s.9d. for other ratings) with a few minor 


exceptions. 
Overtime is also paid for the shifting of the ship. Night-watchmen are entitled 
to 4 hours’ overtime pay in respect of every weekday, 6 hours for a Saturday and 


12 hours for a Sunday. 
1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 573. 
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When the full complement, as determined by the manning scale, is not carried, 
the basic wages and the war bonus which would have been due in respect of such 
posts as are not filled will be divided among those men for whom supplementary 
work is entailed, even if that work is done y hoe the 8-hour day. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


The collective agreement provides for the establishment of an Arbitration 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the shipowners and of the seafarers’ 
unions; this Committee will deal with any dispute between the seafarers and their 
employers arising in connection with the application of the agreement.’ 


AN INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S CLUB IN THE U.S.S.R. 


In spite of great difficulties, an International Seamen’s Club 
has been in operation for several months in the northern seaport 
of Murmansk in the U.S.S.R. for the benefit of foreign seafarers, 
in particular British and American seamen visiting Murmansk. 


American, British, and Soviet films are shown regularly in the club hall (a 
member of the club staff translates Russian texts for the visitors). The club read- 
ing room is stocked with books, magazines and newspapersin many languages. 
Discussions on the situation in various theatres of war are held daily. Lectures on 
international affairs and questions of current interest are given from time to time. 

Moscow actors often visit Murmansk and play at the Seamen’s Club, and the 
ensemble of the Northern Fleet Musical Society has given concerts there. There 
are also regular entertainments, such as dances, songs and games, in whichJAllied 
and Soviet seamen join with the young people of Murmansk. Football matches 
are occasionally played between British and Soviet seamen.’ 


A NATIONAL SEAMEN’S HomE 1In Mexico 


A seamen’s home, established in order to give effect to the 
Recommendation on seamen’s welfare adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1936, was formally opened in Vera Cruz on 
13 June 1943. According to a Decree of the President of the United 
States of Mexico, the seamen’s home is a national institution for 
the benefit of seamen and not a charitable institution or a public 
or private assistance establishment. 

The seamen’s home, which is open to all seafarers irrespective of nationality, 
religion, race, colour or rank, was created with funds contributed by the 
shipowners under a Decree of 4 March 1941. It is placed under the authority of 


an executive board composed of representatives of the Department of Shipping, 
and one representative of the shipowners of the Gulf Coast.* 
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SEconpD NaTIONAL CONGRESS ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH IN 
MExIco 


The second Mexican National Congress on Industrial Hygiene 
and Medicine, convened by the Ministry of Labour, was held in 
Mexico City from 26 to 31 July 1943. It was attended by 345 
delegates including doctors, lawyers, engineers, economists, and 

1 GreeK MARITIME Co-OPERATING Untons (Cardiff), Press report, 1943. 


2 U.S.S.R. Empassy, Weheges D.C.: Information Bulletin, 16 Sept. 1943. 
? Communication to the LL. 
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representatives of various social institutions and classes, and was 
opened by the Secretary of Labour and Social Welfare representing 
the President of the Republic. The International Labour Office 
was represented, by special invitation, by the Chief of its Industrial 
Safety Service. 


Addressing the opening meeting, the Secretary of Labour explained that the 
Congress had been convened to study the best technical methods of promoting 
industrial health and medicine, and so to further the principles of social security 
which to-day were the highest expression of the aspirations of man and the objec- 
tive of the belligerent peoples fighting for freedom and democracy. 

The speaker referred to the measures adopted by the Executive to protect 
the worker, both in the present and in the future, and drew attention to the rais- 
ing of wages, the Social Insurance Act of December 1942!, and the social health 
measures adopted. The Government considered it essential to draw up a pro- 
gramme for the protection of the country’s human capital, believing that national 
production would be improved in quantity and quality through the efforts made 
to build up a vigorous working class to make good the great outflow of man- 
power to the battlefields. 

The Secretary also referred to occupational diseases, pointing out that they 
were the cause of much loss of life, especially in mining. Silicosis and byssinosis 
were the diseases which were the least known and constituted the most immediate 
menace. 

In order to check the effects of occupational diseases and to improve health 
and safety conditions, it was necessary that the medical services should be organ- 
ised on a co-ordinated and unified plan, and that they should undertake preven- 
tive action for the early treatment of diseases which might have been avoided. 

In conclusion, the speaker stressed the necessity of a technical plan for the 
organisation of the medical services for the purpose of health protection and of 
education in the field of nutrition. 

Ninety-six reports were submitted to the Congress for consideration, on the 
basis of which a number of conclusions and recommendations were adopted. The 
most important of these are summarised below. 


Occupational Diseases. 


To combat tuberculosis and silicosis, it was recommended that industrial 
medical servicesjshould keep a systematic check on tracheo-pulmonary records, 
at least once a year, as a means of diagnosing tuberculosis. This system of con- 
trol should also be introduced for new entrants into industry. 

With regard to occupational dermatitis, it was considered that this should be 
held to include skin affections caused by physical or chemical agents which are 
primary irritants, dermatitis due to contact, and dermatitis of a non-occupational 
nature superimposed on and caused by an occupational dermatosis. 

Dental attention should be provided for the workers in the same way as 
general medical attention is already provided. Certain diseases of the mouth of 
an occupational character should be included among the diseases giving rise to 
compensation by the employer, and artificial teeth should be provided where 
necessary. 

Malaria should be regarded as an occupational disease only in specific cir- 
cumstances. Workers newly engaged in undertakings situated in malarial areas 
should be carefully ect Ao for malarial infection, and such undertakings 
should be obliged to provide prophylactic treatment for all workers by supplying 
quinine or atabrine. 

In view of the importance of the determination of the lead content of the 
urine and blood in diagnosing lead poisoning, the Congress requested the labour 
authorities to sponsor investigations on this subject and to give wide publicity 
to their results. 

For the purpose of this and other investigations, a laboratory for industrial 
toxicology should be established at the earliest opportunity under the auspices of 
the labour authorities. 

A special study should be made of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases in rural employment, with a view to bringing the rural community within 
the scope of the legislation concerning occupational risks. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 246. 
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Incapacity from aa diseases. It was recommended that the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare should set up an Occupational Risks Department 
with the principal function of studying the lessons of experience in this field. 
It was also recommended that the Advisory Medical Department of the Ministry 
should consider and propose amendments to the Federal Labour Act in respect 
of occupational risks and the determination of incapacity with a view to introdu- 
cing a more reasonable, orderly, and complete classification and assessment. 

t was also regarded as urgent that new regulations for industrial hygiene 
should be introduced, since those in force did not meet present requirements. 


Other recommendations. Special regulations should be introduced to deal with 
occupational risks in industries manufacturing or handling noxious gases and 
vapours, and first-aid training should be given to workers in such industries. 

An educational campaign should be initiated against the practice of simula- 
ting eye affections. 


Industrial Accidents. 


It was recommended that the practice adopted in railway work of training 
suitable and experienced train staff, conscious of their responsibility, should be 
continued, with organised and compulsory co-operation between the undertaking 
and the workers to ensure the efficiency of the training, until the establishment 
of a school for railway workers in which special attention would be given to acci- 
dent prevention. Periodical medical examinations should continue to be made 
by the Mexican National Railways, and should be made compulsory in all indus- 
tries and workplaces to safeguard production and protect the workers. 


Health and Safety Conditions. 


Syphilis. No worker should be suspended from work because he is suffering 
from syphilitic lesions, except in the case of mucous infection. 


Prevention of fatigue. Workers should be allocated to the work most suitable 
to their health and training, in order to increase their efficiency and reduce fatigue. 
The Congress recommended the adoption by industry of the new system of 


contrasting colours for industrial equipment known as ‘“‘tri-dimensional vision”’. 


Prevention of drunkenness. A publicity campaign should be launched against 
drunkenness among workers in all parts of the country. As part of this campaign, 
playing fields and reading and lecture rooms should be established at all work 
centres. 


Nutrition. Each industry in Mexico should undertake enquiries into the 
relationship between food and work with the object of ascertaining the most 
suitable diets for the workers. The campaign in favour of improved diets, espe- 
cially for women workers and expectant mothers, should be developed, and this 
point should be brought to the attention of the National Nutrition Board. 


Home workers. The Congress recommended that all home workers and their 
families should be provided with health cards, medical service, and medicines 
at the employer’s expense. 


Medical examinations. A medical examination should be compulsory for 
entrants to all industries. The type of examination should be appropriate to the 
industry concerned, since a worker who is physiologically unsuitable for work in 
the metallurgical industry may be suitable for the textile industry, and vice versa. 


Recommendations concerning special industries. For the electrical industry, 
7 } -* err that workers should be trained in the theory and practice 
of first aid. 

In all industries handling lead, there should be a periodical medical examina- 
tion of the workers, including the Macord test. 

Health conditions in the areas near the centres of the sugar industry should 
be improved, and sugar workers should be advised concerning the most econo- 
mical and adequate diets for themselves and their families. 

In the textile industry the use of good quality cotton was recommended as 
a means of reducing the risk of byssinosis. 
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Vocational Guidance and Vocational Retraining. 


A national institution of vocational guidance and retraining should be set up, 
and the profession of vocational adviser should be introdu on the basis of a 
university degree. 

A special section for vocational guidance and retraining should also be estab- 
lished in the Mexican Association for Industrial Health and Medicine. 


Medical Services. 


The Congress recommended that the Mexican Social Insurance Institute 
should consider the possibility of establishing traumatological centres, on such 
lines as it should see fit. 

It also recommended that in small industries, which are unable to maintain 
an efficient medical service, joint medical centres should be organised with all the 
necessary equipment and served by doctors who attend the various factories and 
are fully conversant with working conditions. 

Research laboratories should also be set up. The Mexican Social Insurance 
Institute should undertake to organise a central laboratory, and the laboratories 
connected with each industry might be organised by co-operation between the 
Government and the various industries. 

Lastly, an institute for the study and prevention of occupational diseases 
should be established to conduct research on industrial pathology and the bio- 
typology of the Mexican worker. 


Establishment of an Association for Industrial Health and Medicine. 


At its last plenary meeting the Congress approved the establishment of the 
Mexican Association for Industrial Health and Medicine, a scientific society 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. This Associa- 
tion held its first meeting on 9 September 1943 and drew up a programme of work 
in which special prominence was given to the prevention of pulmonary silicosis 
and pneumoconiosis. It was also decided to form local committees in the in- 
dustrial centres of the country, the first of these being at Monterrey.! 


SocraL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION IN THE Soviet UNION 


REORGANISATION OF THE R.S.F.S.R. NATIONAL COMMISSARIAT 


The National Commissariat of Social Welfare of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic was reorganised by a Decree 
of the Council of National Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. dated 
6 March 1942. 


Structure and General Powers. 


At the head of the Commissariat is the Commissar, who is assisted by a board 
appointed by the Council of National Commissars. In case of disagreement be- 
tween the Commissar and the board, the Council decides. 

The Commissariat is responsible for the administration of social assistance 
in the R.S.F.S.R. in accordance with the legislation of the U.S.S.R. and the 
R.S.F.S.R. It supervises the social assistance agencies of the autonomous repub- 
lics, the regions and districts, and the cities of Moscow and Leningrad. 


Functions. 


The Commissariat directs and supervises the work of the subordinate social 
assistance agencies in the following fields; 


(1) The payment of pensions and allowances to the dependants of service 
men, to disabled ex-service men, and to the survivors of deceased service men; 

(2) The payment of pensions to disabled and aged insured persons and the 
= of insured persons (temporary incapacity benefits are paid by the trade 
unions); 

(3) The vocational training of disabled adults and children and the members 
| service men’s families, through a network of technical schools; the placement 
of trainees; 





1 Communicatior to the I.L.O. 
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(4) The maintenance of homes for the severely disabled (which carry on 
subsidiary productive work); 

(5) The organisation of the mutual benefit societies for members of the 
collective farms (who are not covered by social insurance). 


The Commissariat likewise supervises the activity of All-Union organisations 
of disabled persons’ co-operatives, of the blind and the deaf-mute, and audits the 
expenditure of subsidies allotted to them. 4 

The manufacture of artificial limbs is carried on by the Commissariat directly.' 


DRAFTING OF A SICKNESS INSURANCE SCHEME FOR INDIA 


The Government of India has appointed Professor B. P. Adarkar 
and an advisory committee of representatives of workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organisations to prepare a scheme of sickness insurance 
for industrial workers. 


The scheme is to be of a. compulsory character and financed by contributions 
from employers and workers. Most of the provincial Governments, however, 
have already agreed to meet any deficit in the working of the scheme by advancing 
funds, which would be repaid later. 

A questionnaire has been circulated among provincial Governments and organ- 
isations of employers and workers in order to ascertain their views on the design 
of the scheme. On the basis of the replies and of foreign experience of sickness 
TT om a Bill is to be drafted for submission to the Assembly in November 

43. 


Stupy oF Social SECURITY FOR THE NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands Minister of Social Affairs.in London appointed 
on 29 March 1943 a committee, with Dr. A. A. van Rhijn as its 
chairman, to prepare a report on social insurance. 


The report is to comprise a survey of the existing social insurance schemes 
in the Netherlands, and to suggest principles for the future development of social 
insurance, including medical services. Due consideration is to be given to the 
latest developments of the social insurance movement in the Allied. countries, 
especially Great Britain.’ 


RgcENT MEASURES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
PNEUMOCONIOSIS COMPENSATION AND BENEFIT SCHEMES. FOR CoaL MINERS 


The British Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1943*, empowered 
the Secretary of State to make schemes for the payment of com- 
pensation or benefit in case of pneumoconiosis contracted as a 
result of employment. Two schemes for workmen employed in or 
about coal mines came into force on 1 July 1943. 


Compensation Scheme. 


The Coal Mining Industry (Pneumoconiosis) Compensation Scheme, 1943, 
applies to workmen employed on or after 1 July 1943 in any operation under- 
ground in any coal mine and, on the surface of any coal mine, in any process of 
tipping, screening, breaking, loading, handling or moving coal or other minerals 
extracted from the mine. 

If such a workman suffers death, total disablement. or partial disablement, 
caused by pneumoconiosis or pneumoconiosis accompanied by tuberculosis due 
to his employment in. this particular industry, his last employer must pay com- 
pensation to him, or in case of death to his dependants, under the Workmen's 





- 1 Sante postanovlenii i rasporyajenii raboche-krestyanskovo pravitelsiva R.S.F.S.R., No. 1, 20 
NOV. ° 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 Nederlandsche Staatscourant (London), 22 June 1943, 

«Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 119. 
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Compensation Act, at the rates prescribed therein for accidental injuries or in- 
dustrial diseases. Where several employers are involved, their respective liabili- 
ties are determined by agreement or arbitration. It may be recalled that, by 
virtue of an Act of 1934, owners of coal mines are required to insure against all 
their liability to pay compensation. 

The presence and effects of the disease must be certified by a panel of at least 
two specially qualified doctors belonging to a Medical Board appointed by the 
Home Secretary. Compensation is not payable if the Medical Board certifies 
that the disease cannot have been contracted in the length of time the workman 
has been employed in the industry. But when a workman has been thus employed 
for periods amounting to five years or more, the disease is deemed to be due to 
his employment. A workman is disqualified for compensation if more than five 
years have elapsed between his claim and the date of his last employment in or 
about a coal mine or of his last receipt of compensation for pneumoconiosis. An 
employer may agree that he is liable to pay compensation to a workman claiming 
to be suffering from the disease, without requiring him to obtain a certificate 
from the Medical Board. Such agreements must be submitted to the county court 
and, when recorded, are enforceable under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Provision has been made for cases in which the Medical Board does not 
certify any impairment of capacity for employment in general, but in which 
the workman has been suspended from coal mining because of incipient pneumo- 
coniosis and cannot at once obtain suitable work at his previous rate of remuner- 
ation. In these circumstances, he is entitled, for a period of not more than 13 
weeks, to a weekly payment fixed by agreement or as the county court judge or 
other arbitrator may direct. These payments must not exceed 50 per cent. of 
the workman’s average weekly earnings. Compensation is not payable under this 
scheme if it is being paid under any other scheme dealing with forms of pneumo- 


coniosis. 


Benefit Scheme. 


The Pneumoconiosis Benefit Scheme, 1943, makes provision for payment 
of benefit, at 15s. weekly, to workmen who, on or after 22 October 1934 but not 
after 30 June 1943, were employed in or about coal mines and who, as a result 


of this employment, are totally disabled by pneumoconiosis or pneumoconiosis 
accompanied by tuberculosis on 1 July 1943, or become so within a period of not 
more than five years after that date. Provision is also made for payment of benefit 
ot 50 to the dependants of such workmen who die as a result of the disease after 
1 July 1943. 

The Medical Board, appointed by the Home Secretary, makes all medical 
examinations. A workman in receipt of benefit may be required to be re-examined 
and, if no longer found totally disabled, the weekly payments cease. This benefit 
scheme does not apply to those entitled to compensation under any compensation 
scheme, but recipients of benefit under it are also eligible for National Health 
Insurance sickness and disablement benefit. The benefit payments and adminis- 
tration expenses are paid out of a Benefit Fund maintained by employers of work- 
men in and about coal mines, as prescribed by the Minister of Fuel and Power. 
The Fund is administered by a board, representative of the employers and work- 
men concerned, with an independent chairman appointed by the Secretary of 
State, assisted by an executive officer similarly appointed.! 


MEASURES TO COMBAT TUBERCULOSIS 


The Minister of Health announced in the House of Commons 
on 8 October 1942 that arrangements were being made to introduce 
mass miniature radiography as part of the tuberculosis service of 
local authorities. At the same time, a scheme was formulated for 
the payment of maintenance allowances through tuberculosis 
authorities—county councils and county borough councils—to 
persons undergoing approved treatment for pulmonary tubercu- 
losis whether as a result of diagnosis by mass miniature radiography 
or otherwise.? 


1 National Insurance Gazette, 15 July 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 100. 
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These two schemes are now being introduced by local authorities and con- 
siderable progress has been reported. It is estimated that when both are in full 
swing the cost to the Exchequer will be about £3,000,000 a year.* 


Mass Miniature Radiography. 


The use of mass miniature X-ray filming was recommended by the special 
committee appointed by the Medical Ronee | Council to investigate the wartime 
increase in tuberculosis. In April 1943, the Minister of Health stated that a 
detailed scheme for miniature mass radiography had been drawn up and that the 
responsible local authorities had been notified. At this date 50 machines were 
on order, 25 of which, it was expected, would be allocated to civilian use; 2 had 
been delivered, and delivery of one a month was anticipated. Arrangements 
were under way to make these units available in different parts of the country 
so that examinations could be made of men and women in offices, factories, and 
other places where large numbers of people can readily be assembled. The Minis- 
ter explained that with a miniature X-ray machine chests could be photographed 
at the rate of about 100 an hour. When the films were projected and studied by 
experts, cases of suspected pulmonary tuberculosis were detected and could then 
be investigated further. He stated that the Trades Union Congress and the 
British Employers’ Confederation supported these arrangements, and asked for 
the interest and support of the general public. 

Since April progress has been reported in the delivery of equipment for mass 
radiography. Examinations are as yet voluntary and their results are confidential, 
but anyone found to be suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis is urged immediate- 
ly to undergo treatment.? 


Allowances to Persons Undergoing Treatment. 


Under this scheme the Government grants various special allowances to per- 
sons whose earnings are interrupted by approved treatment for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and to their dependants. 


Maintenance allowances are provided, which are based on a standard scale and 
| aera without any means test. A householder with a wife or a dependent 


usband receives 39s. a week; other householders are entitled to 27s. a week. 
Allowances for dependants, other than wife or husband, range from 5s. to 12s. 
weekly, according to the age of the dependant. The term “householder” includes 
a person living in lodgings, rooms or a hostel. A person living as a non-dependent 
member of a relative’s household, undergoing treatment at home, receives 25s. 
a week, with additional allowances for dependants. These payments are in- 
creased by an allowance for rent and a winter allowance to persons responsible 
for provision of their own fuel. They are decreased by: benefits payable under 
the National Health Insurance Act; pensions or allowances from the Ministry 
of Pensions or other public funds wholly in respect of tuberculosis, or the excess 
over £1 a week of such payment in respect of any other disability; the amount 
of any payment from the employer; income from self-employment or occupation 
during the period of treatment; and 10s. weekly where the applicant is being 
treated in an institution. A maintenance allowance is not paid in the case of a 
person without dependants who is undergoing treatment in an institution. 


Discretionary allowances may be granted by the tuberculosis authority, to meet 
standing commitments, such as high rent and rates, hire-purchase instalments, 
life insurance premiums, and school fees. 


Special payments may also be made, at the discretion of the tuberculosis 
authority for such purposes as reasonable travelling expenses of near relatives, 
when a visit to the patient has been certified as advisable, and the engaging of 
domestic help to take the place of a housewife undergoing treatment. Persons 
without dependants who are undergoing treatment in institutions are provided 
with small sums of pocket money and, when necessary, receive assistance in 
respect of reasonably continuing standing charges, such as rent, rates, and insur- 
ance. 

There is one centre for both medical and financial assistance, the tuberculosis 
dispensary and the care organisation run by the local authority responsible for 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 MINIstTRY OF HEALTH: Circular A. S. 341, May 1943; National Insurance Gasette, 6 May and 


1 July 1943; Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Sept. 1943, p. 511. 
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providing treatment for tuberculosis. Patients receiving allowances may undergo 
treatment in sanatoria or while living at home, given by the health insurance 
doctor under the supervision of the dispensary, or at the dispensary, as the tuber- 
culosis officer considers advisable on medical grounds. They are not required 
to apply to the public assistance committees for financial help under this scheme. 
The allowances are paid by the tuberculosis authority of the local authority con- 
cerned, which is responsible for matters of administration. Such expenditures 
are later refunded by the Exchequer. At the beginning of August 1943, 28 county 
councils and 48 other local authorities had already put this scheme into opera- 
tion.! 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE BAHAMAS 


A Workmen’s Compensation Act, No. 25 of 1943, was assented 
to in the British West Indian Colony of the Bahamas on 21 June 
1943. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act makes provision for the following pay- 
ments for injury from accident arising out of or in the course of employment: 
death: 30 months’ wages or £100, whichever is less; permanent disablement: 
for an adult, 42 months’ wages or £100, whichever is less; for a minor, 84 months’ 
wages or £100, whichever is less. In the case of temporary disablement, a half- 
monthly payment is to be made during disablement or for one year, whichever 
is the shorter period. The half-monthly payment for an adult is one-quarter of 
the worker’s monthly wages, for minors under 17, one-third, and for minors over 
17, one-half. Nevertheless, the employer is not liable ‘“‘in respect of any injury 
which does not result in the total or partial disablement of the workman for a 
period exceeding 14 days’’, and the payment of benefits for temporary disablement 
begins only on the 16th day after disablement. 

The Act covers persons employed by way of manual labour whose remuner- 
ation exceeds £200, but excludes casual workers, out-workers, persons in the 
naval, military or air forces of the Crown, members of the employer's family 
dwelling in his house, members of the police force and local, district, or special 
constables, persons employed in agriculture, domestic servants (including chauf- 
feurs), persons employed exclusively as clerical workers and/or shop assistants, 
and persons in the civil employment of the Crown otherwise than in the Govern- 
ment of the Colony. 


Tue Care oF INJURED SEAMEN IN AUSTRALIA 


Regulations issued by the Commonwealth Government on 7 
July 1943 provide benefits for Australian merchant seamen who 
may be injured through enemy action. 


The principal benefits (which are retroactive to 7 December 1941) are: 
medical, surgical and hospital treatment for six months; maintenance during 
the period of injury; passage to the home port when fit to travel; continuation 
of wages up to one week after recovery; a grant to relatives of up to £15 for burial 
expenses; payment to a widow or other dependant of one month’s wages from the 
day of.death at sea. 

Provision is made in the regulations for continuing the care and treatment of a 
seaman when this is essential to maintain his progress. 

The regulations make it clear that the owners and charterers of ships will not 
be liable to defray medical expenses or to meet the cost of the continuation of 
wages, but they will be expected to make such payments as are necessary pending 
reimbursement by the Commonwealth.? 








1 National Insurance Gasetie, 6 May and 1 July 1943. 
2 Sydney Morning Herald, 10 July 1943. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


PREPARATION OF Cost-oF-Livinc INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA 


The Government of India has drawn up, in consultation 
with provincial Governments, a scheme, to be _ controlled 
centrally, for the preparation and maintenance on a uniform basis 
of cost-of-living index numbers for selected centres in British India. 


An officer has been appointed to take the necessary measures to proceed with 
the scheme, as well as a committee of representatives from the provinces to 
advise him. The committee has expressed its views on various points and, in 
this connection, it is planned to undertake enquiries relating to some 20,000 
family budgets in the various provinces. 

Two other schemes are being proceeded with at the same time by the Govern- 
ment with a view to securing data (which may be urgently required for the com- 
pilation of cost-of-living index numbers): one for the compilation of retail price 
index numbers for those centres for which it is proposed to compile cost-of-living 
index numbers; and the other for the compilation of retail price index numbers for 
15 selected rural centres (for the purpose of dealing with the large body of railway- 
men mages at wayside stations in rural tracts) in different parts of the country, 
including the Indian States.! 

ie of Hyderabad State has sanctioned a scheme for the com- 
mm... of cost-of-living indices in respect of industrial workers in the more 
important centres in the State. A test survey has been completed in two cities.* 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


SEVENTY-FirtH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE BRITISH TRADES UNION 
CONGRESS 


The seventy-fifth annual session of the British Trades Union 
Congress was held at Southport from 6 to 10 September 1943 
under the Presidency of Dame Anne Loughlin, the first woman 
ever to preside at an annual meeting of the Congress. The session 
was attended by more than 750 delegates, representing a member- 
ship of 6,024,411 (including 1,209,543 women), an increase of 
591,767 over the figures for the previous year. 


Among the fraternal delegates attending the Congress were representatives 
of the trade unions of the U.S.S.R., the American Federation of Labor, and the 
Swedish trade union movement, as well as the General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 


Address of the President. 


In her presidential address, Dame Anne Loughlin compared the present 
military situation with that of a year ago and paid tribute to the men in the forces 
of the United Nations, whose successes had been made possible by the mobilisa- 
tion of the vast productive resources of the Allies and by the steady and sustained 
industrial effort of the British working people. She mentioned in particular the 
heroic and unforgettable sacrifices of Soviet Russia, whose armies and people 
bore the weight of the Nazi onslaught. Speaking of the activities of the Allied 
Military Government of Occupied Territories fa .M.G.), she urged that the 
Congress should emphatically claim representation for the internationally organ- 


1 Indian Labour Gasetie, Vol. I, > 1, July 1943. 
2 Hyderabad Information, July 1 
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ised labour movement in the temporary Allied administration in order to take the 
lead for the re-establishment of free trade unions and democratic political organ- 
isation in the liberated countries. 

Turning to the home front, the President said that while organised labour 
might be prepared to co-operate with other parties in social, economic, and in- 
dustrial changes in accordance with their Socialist aims, it was not prepared to 
associate itself with these parties to frustrate or postpone these changes. Ration- 
ing and control of essential commodities would have to be maintained to a large 
extent after the war so as to ensure an equitable share of the necessaries of life for 
everybody. Economic security was a fundamental aim in reconstruction, and 
though only full employment could give economic security, the Beveridge Report 
did provide a basis for security. There must be no return to the subsidising of 
industry in private hands; if privately owned industry could only be kept going 
by public subsidies, these should be used for the socialisation of industry in the 
interest of the country as a whole. 


Address of the Minister of Labour and National Service. 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, referred in the 
course of his address to the Congress to the special assistance he had received 
from particular unions in circumstances of emergency. He hoped that one result 
of war conditions would be the development in the trade union movement of 
willingness to accept greater responsibility and, at times, a little more discipline. 
He had tried to maintain the principle of self-government in industry, and, if 
there were to be a development of collective ownership, he would suggest, with 
the double practical experience he had now, that this principle should be main- 
tained. Referring to the raising of the school-leaving age, Mr. Bevin informed 
the Congress that the Government agreed that this measure was necessary; he 
recommended that every new agreement the trade unions made should be based 
on the assumption that the school-leaving age would be raised and continued 
education provided, and that industry had to adjust itself to the change. Speaking 
of future developments, he said that the three great Powers, Russia, the United 
States, and Great Britain, would loom large in the shaping and maintenance of 
peace, but as long as he was in office he would never be a party to any device 
that was going to crush the culture and the fair opportunity of smaller nations. 
We want, he said, in the international field, to develop the United Nations into 
a World Order. 


Address of the Soviet Union Representative. 


Mr. N. M. Shvernik, the head of the Soviet delegation, stressed the need for 
opening a second front; the end of the war depended upon it. If a second front 
were not opened on the Continent of Europe in 1943, it would mean the prolong- 
ation of the war. While appreciating the assistance of the Allies to the Soviet 
Union in armaments and foodstuffs and admitting that the bombardments of 
Germany were causing no small damage to German industrial districts, the Rus- 
sians could not regard industrial offensive operations as a second front. 


Message of the International Labour Office. 


The Acting Director of the International Labour Office sent the following 
message to the Congress: 


As rape | Director of the I.L.O., I send most cordial greetings to Congress 


and best wishes for successful and fruitful meeting. At this vital turning point 
of world history decisions and actions of representatives of British workers 
have incalculable importance. While immediate problems connected with the 
prosecution of the war must still have priority, Congress can justly look back 
with pride on the great contribution which British unions have made to the 
organisation of the war effort and is entitled to look forward with confidence 
to an equally important participation in organising the transition from war 
to peace. The I.L.O. has been recognised by Governments of the United 
Nations as a unique international instrument for realising the social principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, but the I.L.O. can only play a decisive part with the 
active support and co-operation of organised labour. In framing international 
policies as a foundation for the provision of full employment, improved con- 
ditions of work, and higher standard of living for workers in all countries, the 
I.L.O., as the only world organisation in which labour is officially represented, 
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relies in its endeavours on the continued and effective support of the great 
British trade union movement, towards which world labour looks for encour- 


agement and inspiration. 


The Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee. 


Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the Trades Union Congress, reported 
that there existed different viewpoints, within the Anglo-Russian Committee, 
on the extension of the Committee. The Soviet members wished to widen the 
compass of the Committee, but while the T.U.C. was not opposed to collaboration 
with other bodies, it considered that an extension of the Committee—formed for 
intimate contact between the unions of Great Britain and Russia, and if possible 
of the United States—would delay meetings and involve transport difficulties. In 
following the suggestion of their Soviet comrades, they would be establishing a 
new “International”. This might be necessary and desirable, but the proper way 
to do it was by an open conference, which would try to get the basic questions 
of principle hammered out, since there were differing points of view in the trade 
union movement. 


The Second Front and Post-War Organisation. 
The Congress passed the following emergency resolution: 


Congress expressesits strong conviction that the expeditious development 
of effort to establish an additional front by further invasion of the European 
Continent should be taken at every point where the Allied forces can strike 
with good prospects of military success. The successful accomplishment of 
this will bring much needed relief to our valiant Russian ally and hasten the 
defeat of the enemy. 

Congress reaffirms its resolve to strive to make good the peace, worthy 
of the high aims for which the Allied Nations have declared themselves to be 
fighting. On behalf of the organised millions of workpeople this Congress 
represents, we make our claim to a place in the settlement of the terms and 
conditions of peace and a share in the formulation and delegation of national 
map | to ensure economic security, social justice and higher standards of life 

or all. 

To this end, Congress requests its General Council to give immediate 
attention to the possibility of convoking a world conference of the represen- 
tative organised workers of all countries as soon as war conditions permit with 
the object of considering the most pressing problems both of policy and organ- 
isation which affect the interests of the working people and thereby to promote 
the widest possible unity in aim and action of the international trade union 


movement. 


War Production. 


A long discussion took place on a resolution presented by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, aiming at the intensification of production in vital war 
industries. The resolution, which was finally referred to the General Council, 
urged among other things the compulsory establishment of production commit- 
tees, including representation of scientific and technical staff, more canteens, 
improved transport facilities, more nursery schools, better shopping facilities, 
equal pay for equal work, more rapid promotion of women to higher skilled occu- 
pations, and extension of systems of payment by results with a Government 
guarantee that rates will not be cut through increased output. On the last point 
the mover of the resolution, Mr. Jack Tanner, President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, said that, where there was good organisation in an industry 
or factory, the unions need not fear the system. 


Post-War Reconstruction. 


The resolution adopted on post-war reconstruction expressed deep concern 
lest the end of the war should find the nation no better prepared for the tasks of 
peace than it had been for those of war, and urged the Government to make clear 
its policy in relation to post-war social and economic affairs. The Congress was 
asked in the resolution to authorise a general plan for the post-war reconstruction 
of the industries of the country with specific regard to the maintenance of full 
employment, the degree of national ownership or control to which industry should 
be subject, the extent to which the supply of raw materials, the output of finished 
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goods, prices, standards of quality, etc., should be subject to public control and 
direction, and the place and responsibility of trade unions and the T.U.C. inisuch 


a plan. 


Beveridge Report. 


The resolution adopted on the Beveridge Report stated that the Congress 
deplored the hesitating attitude shown by the Government towards the imple- 
mentation of the Report, and demanded that preparation of legislation should be 
commenced immediately in order to give effect to the principles of the Report 
with the least possible delay. 


Civil Servants and the General Trade Union Movement in Great Britain. 


In connection with an application made by the Union of Post Office Workers 
for reaffiliation with the T.U.C., Congress discussed, first in secret session and 
later in public session, the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, which 
debars civil servants from affiliating with the T.U.C.! In the interest of national 
unity, the Union of Post Office Workers had withdrawn the application on 22 
August, and a joint committee of the T.U.C. General Council, the Labour Party 
Executive, and the Parliamentary Labour Party Administrative Committee was 
set up to try to find a settlement on the question of the relations of the civil service 
unions with the T.U.C. The resolution finally carried unanimously complimented 
the General Council on its policy of strong opposition to the Government for 
failing to amend sections 5 and 6 of the Act, and urged the Congress to press for 
repeal of the whole Act. 


After discussion of a number of other questions of a domestic nature, it was 
decided that the General Council should be instructed to examine the structure 
of the trade union movement with special regard to overlapping and competition 
between trade unions and to report to Congress what amalgamations were desir- 
able and what other changes necessary to ensure maximum trade union efficiency 
in the future; that the General Council should consider the possibility of legisla- 
tion for the setting up of trade union machinery in commercial, industrial or other 
undertakings in which a substantial portion of the employees were members 
of bona fide trade unions; that the so-called “black circular”’ issued in 1934, by 
which members of the Communist Party were debarred as delegates to bodies 
controlled by the T.U.C., should be withdrawn; and that the Chemical Workers’ 
Union should be allowed to reaffiliate with the T.U.C., an affiliation which had 
been refused at previous sessions of the Congress mainly owing to a dispute with 
the two general workers’ unions. 


Mr. Ebby Edwards, General Secretary of the Mine Workers Federation of 
Great Britain, was elected President of the T.U.C. for the ensuing year.? 


THe CANADIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


Firty-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS 
or CANADA 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada was held in the City of Quebec from 30 August 
to 3 September 1943. It was attended by about 500 delegates, 
representing a membership of more than 190,000 (an increase of 
26,000 members compared with the previous year). 


Post-War Reconstruction. 


One of the principal items on the agenda of the Convention was the report on 
post-war rehabilitation and reconstruction, which was adopted unanimously. This 
report urged the development of ‘‘a political, social, and economic structure that 
will materially aid in making effective all of the wartime promises of Govern- 
ments’. It expressed the hope that after the war “‘private enterprise should never 
again be granted full and unrestricted control of our means of life’, and stated 


1Cf. Indusirial and Labour Information, Vol. XXII, No. 11, 1 June 1927, p. 426; Vol. XXIII, 
No. 10, 5 Sept. 1927, p. 296; I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1927, G.B. 3 
2 The Times, 7-11 t. 1943; Daily Worker (London), 10 Sept. 1943. 
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that ‘“‘it becomes the responsibility of Governments to develop and maintain 
industry in such a manner that it will not collapse upon demobilisation . . . and 
permit of any degree of mass unemployment”. As a means of creating productive 
employment, the report recommended self-liquidating public works, such as rural 
electrification, the construction of houses, highways, bridges, hospitals, and 
educational institutions, and the development meron mae and canals. Further, 
it formulated a number of demands, including a maximum 40-hour week with 
adequate provisions for rest periods and holidays with pay, the raising of the age 
of admission into gainful occupations to 16 years, with the provision of adequate 
educational facilities, the immediate enactment of legislation providing for sick- 
ness and invalidity insurance, and the increase of the benefits at present paid 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Referring to the immigration policy of Canada, the report stated: ‘In our 
judgment we should be willing to accept selected people only in such degrees that 
can be absorbed and will not vitally affect the general welfare of our citizens.” 

The introduction to the report contained the following statement on the inter- 
national aspects of the post-war reconstruction problem: 


The international importance of these problems cannot be ignored. At the 
New York International Labour Conference in 1941, it was agreed that the 
1.L.0. be definitely associated with the problem of world reconstruction. As 
an organisation in which the workers enjoy equal representation, we deplore 
the fact that there is a decided move to ignore it, as, for instance, in the case 
of the International Food Conference. We should demand that the I.L.O. as 
a representative world organisation be granted representation in every confer- 
ence disposing of any problems related to reconstruction so as to protect the 
interests of the workers in all countries. We recommend that our Executive 
Council use every endeavour to have the I.L.0. recognised. 


Government Labour Policy. 


Criticism of the labour policy hitherto followed by the Canadian Government 
culminated in the adoption of a resolution registering the Convention’s dissatis- 
faction with the lack of co-operation displayed by the Department of Labour 
under the present administration and calling for the resignation of the Head of 
this Department. 


Trade Union Unity. 


A section of the Officers’ report that referred to joint activity, in one of the 
Provinces, with the Canadian Congress of Labour—which maintains close rela- 
tions with the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the United States, whereas 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada is associated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor—gave rise to a lengthy debate between supporters and opponents 
of co-operation between the two main national trade union federations of Canada. 
Finally, this section was adopted without opposition, and a resolution on national 
trade union unity was also adopted, which recommended the setting up of a 
Canadian Wartime Labour Board composed of representatives of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, and the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, for the purpose of co-ordinating Canadian labour's wartime 


On the subject of international trade union unity, the Convention passed a 
resolution in favour of seeking affiliation with the Anglo-Russian Trade Union 
Committee. 


Seamen's Conditions of Work. 


A resolution submitted by the National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada asked the Executive Council to press for the ratification by Canada of the 
Conventions regulating conditions of work of seamen adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1936. 


Other Resolutions. 


The Convention also adopted resolutions demanding full representation on 
all Boards and Crown Companies set up by the Government; legislation to out- 
law company unions and to establish a collective bargaining policy with proper 
machinery for its enforcement; legislation enabling workers receiving less than 
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50 cents an hour or $25 a week to obtain increases up to that figure without res- 
traint by the war labour boards; a minimum wage of 55 cents an hour throughout 
Canada; equal pay for equal work for men _— women; the enactment of a na- 
tional health insurance scheme; holidays with pay; and the promotion of labour- 
management production councils. 

One of the resolutions adopted marked a deviation from the general policy 
hitherto pursued by the organisation, since it recommended that all the affiliated 
unions should set up political action committees in every locality for the election 
of labour representatives on all ‘“‘governing bodies’. 

The Executive was instructed to send a cable to Lt.-General A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, Commander of Canada’s Overseas Forces, ‘‘assuring him that organised 
labour, as represented by the Trades and Labor Congress, will do everything 
within its power to see that there is no interruption in the flow of weapons and 
war supplies, in order to achieve a speedy victory’”’. 


Mr. Tom Moore, who for many years has held the position of President of the 
organisation, sent a letter to the Convention announcing that, on account of ill 
health, he felt obliged to hand in his resignation. The Convention adopted a 
resolution expressing its deep appreciation of Mr. Moore’s past services, and 
decided to retain his services in an advisory capacity, with the allocation of a 
stipend. Mr. Percy B. Bengough, who during Mr. Moore's illness had replaced 
him as Acting President, was elected President by acclamation. Mr. J. H. Sullivan 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer to replace Mr. J. A. d’Aoust, who resigned in 
March 1943. The number of vice-presidents was increased from three to five.! 


FourtH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The Canadian Congress of Labour held its Fourth Convention 
in Montreal from 13 to 17 September 1943. It was attended by 
more than 500 delegates, representing a membership of approxi- 
mately 200,000. 


Address of the President. 


In his presidential address, Mr. A. R. Mosher renewed the organisation’s 
pledge of full support to the war effort. Reviewing the position of the labour 
movement in Canada, he stated that while there were still some divisions in the 
movement, these were being gradually eliminated and there was greater co- 
operative unity between its sections than at any previous time. The development 
of the labour movement in Canada had been hampered by the antagonistic atti- 
tude of a great many employers and by the lack of a federal labour policy which 
would protect the rights of the workers to organise and bargain collectively. In 
its own interests the labour movement of Canada could no longer stand aloof 
from political action, and unless it had a voice and influence in the political field 
it would be unable to make its full and proper contribution to the public welfare. 

Speaking of the post-war period, the President said that Canada would not 
be able to solve all its problems single-handed, and that consultation and co- 
operation with all nations would be essential to the achievement of an enduring 
peace. Canada, he continued, had an even wider task—that of helping the 
smaller nations of the world. Canadians must abandon their isolationist attitude, 
which had been due in the past to their geographical position, and must become 
citizens of the world as well as of Canada. The resources of the country, human 
and material, should be utilised to the fullest extent in order to meet the needs 
of its own citizens and to render all possible assistance to the peoples of other 
countries less fortunate than Canada. Preoccupation with questions of wages 
and working conditions in individual plants or industries alone was no longer 
justifiable. The President called upon Canadian labour to participate in the 
making of national policies and to widen its sphere of activity. 


Resolution on Political Activity. 


One of the most discussed resolutions adopted was that by which the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour entered the field of political activity. The resolution 
stated that organised labour ‘‘must take political as well as economic action, due 
to the inevitable and ever enlarging control the Governments are exercising over 
all aspects of economic life and industry in this country”, and the Convention 
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put on record that it considered the policy and programme of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation as expressing the point of view of labour in Canada 
more adequately than any other Party. The resolution “endorses the C.C.F. as 
the political arm of labour in Canada and recommends to all affiliated and chart- 
ered unions that they affiliate with the C.C.F.’’. Though there was no opposition 
to the organisation engaging in political action, there were many speakers who 
argued against “the form of affiliation”, but finally the resolution was adopted 
by a considerable majority. 


Government Labour Policy. 

Although the labour policy of the Canadian Government was the subject 
of a great deal of criticism, a resolution demanding the immediate resignation 
of the Minister of Labour was rejected after the Secretary of the organisation, 
Mr. Pat Conroy, had pointed out that the adoption of the resolution might be 
misconstrued; the dismissal of the Minister of Labour was not the main issue, 
but rather the entire labour policy of the present Government. 


Trade Union Unity. 

The Convention adopted a resolution instructing the Executive to continue 
its efforts to bring about unity of action between all bona fide trade union move- 
ments in Canada, since “‘it is obvious that there is an increasing desire for unity 
in the ranks of labour throughout the country”. It also declared itself in favour 
of closer co-operation and unity of action between the workers of all the United 
Nations and of affiliation with the Anglo-Russian Trade Union Committee. 


Other Resolutions. 


About 300 resolutions were submitted to the Convention, and those adopted 
included demands for the enactment of legislation guaranteeing the workers the 
right to organise and bargain collectively through legitimate unions of their own 
choice and declaring company-sponsored unions to illegal; the enactment of 
legislation granting at least two weeks’ holiday with pay; a comprehensive housing 
scheme whereby good houses would be built for use and not for profit; and the 
enactment of federal health insurance legislation. Other resolutions favoured 
Government control of banking, transport, and the coal mining industry; re- 
quested the Government to use its influence towards the re-establishment of the 
League of Nations upon a basis of international collective security; urged the 
Government to offer sanctuary to all victims of political and religious persecution, 
particularly those stranded in Portugal; recommended the invasion of Western 
Europe at the earliest feasible moment; and asked that Canadian labour be 
represented in Canada’s delegation to the Peace Conference. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher and Mr. Pat Conroy were re-elected President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer respectively.! 


SECOND CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR OF CHILE 


The Second Congress of the Confederation of Labour of Chile 
(Confederacién de Trabajadores de Chile) was held in Santiago from 
10 to 14 September 1943 and was attended by about 2,000 delegates. 
Argentina, Mexico, and Peru sent fraternal delegates, and the 
President of the Latin American Labour Federation (C.T.A.L.), 
Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, was among those who addressed 
the meeting. 

The President of the Republic of Chile, Mr. Juan A. Rfos, who had been 
invited to address the Congress, sent a message regretting his inability to attend 
and explaining the position of the Government with regard to the trade union 
movement, the great importance of which he fully recognised. 

A message of greetings sent by the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office was also read. 

In a declaration of principle, it was urged that all the workers of the country 
should be organised in the Confederation, which was affiliated to the Latin 
American Labour Federation and linked up with other trade unions in various 
parts of the world. 
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The Congress adopted a programme on economic, social, and educational 
questions. It also expressed itself in favour of reinforcing the Democratic Alliance 
of Chile, and called upon the workers to support the movement in favour of 
national unity for the defence of the country and the increase of production. 
It was agreed that a National Economic Council, with representatives of the 
Government, workers, and industrial employers, ought to be formed at once for 
the purpose of increasing production so that Chile might contribute in the most 
effective way to the war effort of the United Nations. This Council should also 
have as an objective the industrialisation of the country, by encouraging the 
development of the heavy industries as the basis of the national economy, in 
order to avoid serious difficulties in the post-war period and render possible the 
economic independence of Chile. The Government should confiscate, for the 
purposes of national defence and security, the means of production, goods, etc., 
of firms whose names appeared in the “‘black lists”, Nazi-Fascist elements, Japan- 
ese proprietors, and fifth-columnists. 

More than 20 delegates participated in the work of the committee set up 
by the Congress to consider agricultural questions, and the resolutions adopted 
dealt with a number of aspects of agricultural life. Among other matters, the 
committee demanded the repeal of the Ministerial Decree suspending the right 
of agricultural workers to organise, which was stated to be a violation of the 
provisions of the Labour Code and of the rights accorded to agricultural labour 
in consequence of Chilean ratification of the international labour Convention 
concerning the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers. 

Mr. Bernardo Ib4jfiez and Mr. Salvador Ocampo were unanimously re-elected 
General Secretary and Assistant Secretary respectively.! 


THE SITUATION OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN ARGENTINA 


_ A brief account of the serious difficulties that have developed 
in the Argentine trade union movement is given below. 


At the last Congress of the General Confederation of Labour of Argentina 
(Confederacién General del Trabajo de la Repiblica Argentina), held in December 
1942?, dissatisfaction with the attitude of the Executive Committee was expressed 
by a considerable part of the Congress. These manifestations were followed by 
serious disagreement on the occasion of the election of the Central Committee 
(Comité Central Confederal) of the organisation in March 1943, when one of the 
factions accused the other of unfair practices in the election procedure. A split 
in the organisation followed, one group being headed by Mr. José Domenech, 
who had hitherto held the position of Secretary of the Confederation, and one 
by Mr. Francisco Peréz Leirés, a trade union leader of many years’ standing. 
Each group claimed the right to the name and the offices of the organisation. 
The group headed by Mr. Peréz Leirés, known as C.G.T. list No. 2, had made 
preparations to inaugurate new offices, but the Government intervened and 
closed these offices, together with a number of offices of organisations which were 
alleged to be ‘‘communist”’. 

The group headed by Mr. José Domenech was mainly composed of the two 

unions of railway workers, known as “La Fraternidad” and the “Unién Ferro- 
viaria’’, in addition to an important union of tramwaymen and smaller organ- 
isations of brewery workers, shoe workers, and workers in a few other trades. 
Dissatisfaction and internal conflicts continued within the railway workers’ 
unions, increasing the opposition to the policy of the leaders. 
_ Under a Decree of 25 August 1943, the Government decided to “intervene” 
in the activities of the organisations of the railway workers and appointed two 
Army officers for the purpose. In view of this action, the Administrative Com- 
mission of the General Confederation of Labour, headed by Mr. Domenech, 
called a meeting the same day, and decided that all workers’ organisations that 
had not been affected by such intervention might decide whether or not to con- 
tinue the activities of this national centre.® 
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STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(6) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or oceupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes”, pp. 116-125. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the October issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the January issue. 


EXPLANATION OF S1icns USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”, 

The sign tf signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures, of a series indicates a change in method or 
ons —_ that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parabie. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 

of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes”). 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change of wages 
in identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. note on method 
in the Review for Aug. 1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 t. of each year. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics ies (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: 
week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board Series (N. LC.B.) : annual figures: 
averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont. ) 
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1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the & L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan * Three 
first quarters. 4 From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 
to which the index numbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averag 

_ Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the » month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, aver- 
ages of the figures for _ and July; monthly figures: Jan. and July, averages. 

Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1 Mar. 2 Apr. # Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four poouetins series. 
« Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. § Ministry of Labour. * London and Cambridge Economic S 

France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly ~ ore averages for the quarter ending with D the | month 
in question. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 

Great Britain. Including Northern Ireland. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1 Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transyl- 
vania. * Mar. 4 Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. 
5 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1 Mar.-Dec. * Mar. * May-Dec. 

Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages (except mone 
for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15 of the month. ational 
gg Conference Board series (N. Lc. B.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the 
mon 

Colombia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 
on the money wages given above but are averages of indices for variéus industrial groups.) 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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1 Insurance statistics (invalidity). * Three first quarters. * Jan. 
Mexico. Annual figures: April. 
Uruguay. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averagese 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Incl. juveniles. 
*Oct. «July. § Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Excluding Eastern Territories 
and Transylvania. 7 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actuall worked 
per month. ®Mar. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked 
per week. ” Jan. 

France. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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4 Insurance statistics (accidents). 2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each  ~¥ 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; ——y- py averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 2 

Switserland. Annual fi : averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). * Jan.-June. * Two first quarters. ¢ Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
ome. 5 Jan.-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
ia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
aici ony. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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tend to promote or retard that development. Together, the two volumes con- 
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fiscal measures, and at the same time recognises and discusses the political diffi- 
culties inherent in any attempts to reach a rational solution to the problem. 
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try—on account of the great diversity of local conditions determined by historical 
and institutional factors—to bring about the evolution of a competitive or ‘‘fair’’ 
wage level, the regulation of wages by the public authorities is necessary, and some 
methods of wage regulation are discussed. The other three lectures deal respect- 
ively with rationalisation, with particular reference to its effect on employment 
in the present phase of industrial evolution in India; industrial relations—ways 
and means of the settlement of industrial disputes and the promotion of industrial 
peace; and the standard of living—the manner in which the State might assist 
in raising the level of efficiency and well-being of the worker in ways other than 
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The concluding chapter discusses several of the complex problems connected 
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States and other factual material, and a well-selected list of suggested readings 
appended to each chapter round out a very useful book. 
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